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Angles is committed to bringing 
readers information and news about the 
diverse body of work created by women 
from all ethnic, cultural, racial and 
socio/economic backgrounds. 
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From all angles: a voluptuous body of work 





ngles sponsored its first 
annual benefit screening, 
“From All Angles: A 


Voluptuous Body of Work,” a 
screening of films and videos by 
women last year. The event, the first of 
its kind in Milwaukee, was a smashing 
success. We hope it will inspire other 
organizations to organize similar 
screenings in their communities. 

The planning began when 10 
volunteers gathered to figure out a 
way to raise money for Angles. 
The group consisted of women in 
their 20s to 50s from various 
racial, ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds. It included writers, 
artists, marketing specialists, 
filmmakers and teachers. We 
decided that our first event would 
honor Milwaukee film- and 
videomakers. 

Our first concern was how to 
get the work together in a 
relatively short amount of time. 
We asked video-maker Adriana 
Rosas-Walsh and filmmaker 
Lorna Ann Johnson to be curators 
of the program. They 
programmed 12 films and videos 
and a work-in-progress. 

The work included animation, 
experimental, documentaries and 
personal documentaries 
representing diverse perspectives. 
All of the film- and video-makers, 
who donated their work, were 
invited to attend the screening as 
guests of honor. 

Angles sought and received 
corporate sponsorship, support 
from other non-profit 
organizations, such as MATA-the 
local cable station—and donations 
from individuals. Ameritech 
sponsored a reception after the 
screening and several companies 
donated door prizes. 

To reach an economically 
diverse audience we worked with 
women’s organizations, such as 
the YWCA, the Women’s 


Business Initiative Corp., and the 


a is grateful to the women who 
contributed to our first annual benefit 


screening and is proud to recognize their 
achievements. The quality of their work inspires 
us to continue writing about and exhibiting work 
representing a diversity of women’s experiences, 
dreams and visions. We celebrate the collective 
spirit and hard work of the many vounteers who 
made the program possible. 

Slight by Roxane Aggrey, Becky Banks, 
Janet McMillan, and Jennifer Plevin (16mm- 
video transfer, 1996, 3 min.). Four young 
filmmakers combined their styles and 
strengths to create a decidedly feminine film. 
This collaborative piece was created for a 
student competition that required the 
makers to shoot, edit and print the film 
within 10 hours in one day. 

Roxane Aggrey, Becky Banks, Janet 
McMillan and Jennifer Plevin are former UWM 
Department of Film students. 

Face the Music by Teresa L. Getter 
(video, 1992, 15 min.). A woman recalls a 
prank she played as a teenage tomboy. This 
documentary, although full of humor, 
examines the consequences of a girl's non- 
conformist behavior in our society. 

Teresa L. Getter (1968-1993), received her 
BFA from the UWM film department in 1992. 
Her work reveals a self-awareness beyond her 
years. She died in 1993 when she was 25. 

Horse Song by Diane Kitchen (16mm, 
1997, 2:30 min.). An experimental 


exploration of indigenous culture. Diane 


Kitchen is an associate professor in the UWM 


_ Department of Film. 


Now Pretend by Leah Gilliam (16mm, 
1993, 10 min.). This experimental piece 
investigates the use of race as an arbitrary 
signifier. 7 

Leah Gilliam received an MFA from the 
UWM Department of Film and is a professor at 


Bard College in inca New York teaching fil ilm e 


and video. 
Dark Cloud, beaten dog by Adriana 


- Rosas-Walsh (video, 1994, 13:30 min.). | 
_ While exploring the abusive marriages of her 

_grandmother and mother, Rosas-Walsh 

_ looks at her relationship with her mother. 
Adriana Rosas-Walsh received a BFA from 


the UWM film department. She is working ona ad lg eaioe tee 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Face the Music by Teresa Getter 


new project "Machito Macho,” which was 
funded by the Jerome Foundation and the 
Wisconsin Arts Board. She currently lives and 
works in San Francisco. 

Exhausted by Portia Cobb (video, 1994, 
2 min.). A time-lapse portrait of the video- 
maker's mother who works around the 
clock and still has the energy to catch an 
early flight in the morning. 

Portia Cobb is an associate professor of film 
at UWM and the artistic director of the 
Community Media Project. Her work concerns 
cultural issues that face the African Diaspora, 
identity, displacement and cultural memory. 

I'll Diet... Tomorrow by Lenore Rinder 
(l6mm-video transfer, 1979, 15 sec.). An 
animated drawing made to accompany music 


and sound effects. 


Lenore Rinder has been drawing and writing 
since she was three. In 1986, she received an 
MA from UWM, majoring in painting and film. 
She produces video at Warner Cable. 

Paul at the Window by Portia Cobb 
(video, 1997, 3 min.). A visit to a lover's 
apartment in Brooklyn becomes a marker 
for a timeless memory of a homecoming 
from Africa. 

Strands by Lorna Johnson (8mm-video 
transfer, 1994, 12 min.). Through whose 
perspective do we view ourselves and our 
world? Using first-person narration, Strands 
touches on a mixture of topics from hair to — 
self-esteem and from the American dream 


to the hypnosis of TV to illustrate the eet ie 


- Loma Johnson received an MFA from the 


featured at the Angles benefit. A discussion 
and reception followed the screening. 


Milwaukee Women’s Center, to provide 
complimentary tickets for low-income women. We 
also promoted the event on the city’s top African- 
American radio station and with announcements in 
African-American and Hispanic publications. The 
event was covered in the major daily newspaper, city 
magazine and through film and women’s studies 
networks. Members of our planning committee were 
featured on the Wisconsin Public Radio Show, 
“Hotel Milwaukee.” 

The screening was in the centrally located 
Milwaukee Public 
Library’s beautiful 
auditorium, Centennial 
Hall. The screening was 
successful in bringing 
recognition to the 
women artists. The 
audience, consisting of 
straight and gay viewers 
in all age groups, was 
racially and ethnically 
mixed and divided 
almost equally along 
gender lines. 





Film and video-makers Adriana Rosas- Audience response to 
Walsh, Cecelia Gencuski and Jennifer Plevin the program was 
were among those whose works were overwhelmingly positive. 


Many people asked 
when we would do 
another screening. 
Through the efforts of a devoted, talented group of 
women, we were able to raise funds and create 
awareness of Angles while celebrating the work of 
women film- and video-makers. We are now working 
on our second annual event. 1 


AVAVAVA 

Angles thanks the following sponsors of “From All 
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Dena Aronson interviewed Palestinians and Jews 
for her documentary-in-progress These Troubled 
Fields. 


_UWM film department. She is a researcher for National 
Video Resources. 

Dreams of Matek by Cecelia Gencuski (video, 
1996, 30 min.). In this documentary biracial adults and 
people in interracial relationships talk about issues of 
identity, race and politics. 

Cecelia Gencuski has been working in video since 1993. 
She received her video training in the cable access 
community producers program at the Milwaukee Access 
Telecommunications Authority (MATA). She is currently 
working on an experimental video that explores her 
pilgrammage back home to Papua, New Guinea after 20 
years. 

Vamping by Lenore Rinder (16mm-video transfer, 
1980, 6 min.). Theda Bara vintage Hollywood "vamps" 
interspersed with home movies by Rinder and her 
grandfather accompany the reminiscences of Rinder's 
mother, who was a child entertainer and "taught to be a 
vamp." 

These Troubled Fields by Dena Aronson (video, 
work-in-progress, 9-min. excerpt). This documentary 
records Aronson's trip to Israel in November, 1995, 
with the International Citizen Diplomacy Team. 
Coincidentally, the group arrived two days after the 
assassination of Itzhak Rabin. Aronson interviews Jews 
and Palestinians about the effects of the 
Israeli/Palestinian conflict on their lives and possible 
resolutions. Her encounters raise many issues for 


Aronson, whose grandparents were among the 
pioneering Jews who settled in Israel when it was 
formed. 


Dena Aronson is an independent producer. Her work 
includes Breast Cancer & the Environment and The Baja 
Expedition or Have you kissed a whale today? 
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FESPACO 97 
Burkina Faso, West Africa 


BY ZEINABU IRENE DAVIS 


ny discussion of contemporary African film 
A culture and practice has to acknowledge the 

vast diversity and rich history of African 
cinema. African cinema encompasses such themes and 
forms as passionate political cries against the vagaries of 
neo-colonialism to pure entertainment films that 
celebrate the powerful appeal of African musicians such as 
Papa Wemba of Zaire. African film practice includes 
films that cover development issues in dramatic or 
documentary form and the “new kid on the block,” the 
amazing phenomenon of the popular video feature film. 


FESPACO is: Cinema. Opening and closing 
ceremonies. Cinema. Fireworks, music, dance. 
Cinema. 


Although African film is generally considered to be about 
30 years old now, it has several generations of filmmakers, 
mostly male but with an ever-growing cadre of women 
makers. 

One of the indicators of the health of African cinema 
is the Pan African Film Festival of Ouagoudou, also 
known as FESPACO. Established in 1969, FESPACO is 
an amazing cultural event that occurs every two years in 
Burkina Faso, West Africa. It is a rare opportunity to see 
and experience both African and African diaspora cinema. 
Generally, it is one of the few festivals where films invite 
dialogue and interaction with their audiences who include 
the Burkinabe public, other filmmakers and film 
enthusiasts from across the globe. 

At the 15th edition of FESPACO held in 1997, I saw 
some good films, and some bad films. More important 
than the films being good or bad, is the fact that 
audiences were able to see them at all. The politics and 
economics of producing, exhibiting and distributing 
African cinema is extremely contentious and dangerous 
terrain. 

The most memorable film event for me was seeing a 
short film from Zaire called Le Damier. A soon-to-be 
black and white classic that bites at the political state and 
psychological madness of African dictators, this film by 
Bakupa Kayinda-Balufu was made even more memorable 
by the fact that it has an African as its Director of 
Photography, Ronald Duboze. I am not discounting the 
good will and cooperation between Africans and 
European professionals in making African film, but it is 





essential that Africans are trained and developed in all technical 
and administrative areas of cinema in order for African cinema 
to fully develop on its own. 

A real highlight of FESPACO ’97 for me was the screening of 
films by African women makers. Of the 37 films in competition, 
there were four feature films by women directors; Mossane by 
Safi Faye (Senegal); Everyone's Child by Tsitsi Dangeremba 
(Zimbabwe); Miel Et Cendres by Nadia Fares Anliker (an 
Algerian working in Tunisia); and Flame by Ingrid Sinclair, 
Zimbabwe (interview on page 17). 

The most memorable of these was Mossane. One of the 
original pioneers of African cinema, Faye has been making her 
own films since 1972. This, her third feature, is a personal 
triumph for the filmmaker. Released nearly six years after it was 
originally filmed, time has not altered its relevancy. Audiences 
who have watched films that depict the tensions between a 
woman's personal desires and those of the community will be 
familiar with the theme of this film. 

What is remarkable about Mossane is the way in which Faye 
chooses to tell the story. Combining her documentary and 
ethnographic film training, Faye lets us in on traditional 


Black Film Center/Archive 


The Black Film Center/Archive is a repository of 
approximately 1,000 films and related materials by and 
about African Americans. It is a facility where scholars, 
students and researchers can view films and have 
access to auxiliary research facilities on the Indiana 
University-Bloomington campus. The BFC/A maintains 
data source entries of 6,000 films with valuable 
information about African American producers, 
directors, actors, writers, musicians. 

Recent publications from the database: “Frame by 
Frame |: A Black Filmography,” originally published in 
1979 and reissued in 1997 by Phyllis R. Klotman and 
“Frame by Frame Il: A Filmography of the African 
American Image, 1978-1994,” by Phyllis R. Klotman and 
Gloria J. Gibson. Both titles are available through 
Indiana University Press. 800/842-6796. 

Included in its holdings: The Norman Motion 
Picture Collection, the Peter Davis Collection, Hatch- 
Billops Collection, Byllye Avery Collection, Warrington 
Hudlin Collection, the General Collection of works by 
independent filmmakers as well as the Major 
(Hollywood) Motion Picture Collection. 

For more information: BFC/A, Department of Afro- 
American Studies, Smith Research Center, Suite |80- 
81, Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 47408. 
812/855-6041. Fax: 812/855-8545. Web: 
http://www.indiana.edu/~bfca/index.html 4 
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communal practices that help us see how this society 
functions. Many of the ritual practices depicted in the film are 
shown in real time, deliberately disregarding traditional 
Western film conventions which generally abbreviate these 
types of cultural practices so that the audience just gets the 
“flavor” of the scene. Faye deliberately uses the natural pacing 
of events to illustrate the complexities and nuances of the 
characters lives and actions. 


FESPACO is: The libation ceremony at the 
Filmmakers' Plaza. Ousmane Sembene, our 
grandfather of African cinema, leads the 
ceremony with glee. I watch from the sidelines. 
There are so many great filmmakers present, I'm 
in awe and I don't know if I should join in. 
After all, FESPACO is an African thang, and I 
have learned not to assume anything. Sembene 
starts a ring dance around the Plaza. He smiles 
at me. I smile back. He winks and motions me 
to join. I do. The sun beats down on my face, 
but I'm not sure if the warmth I'm feeling is 
from the sun or the ecstasy of the moment. It is 
both. I smile and truly bask in the power and 
beauty that is Pan-African cinema. 


Female nudity and issues around sex are openly depicted in 
the film. Although there was discussion among some of my 
American colleagues as to whether the nude scenes were 
gratuitous or not, I think they were not and flowed with the 
natural rhythms that Faye established within the pacing of the 
film. 

Although we as the audience desperately want Mossane and 
her chosen lover to escape, Faye does not quite let this happen. 
I wanted Mossane to leave her village much sooner than she 
did, but Faye's choice of delaying Mossane's departure is a 
much more complex choice, reflecting the reality and not the 
fiction of such a situation. By forcing the audience to accept 
the tragedy of Mossane, Faye forces audiences to look at the 
real situation of young women in contemporary African 
societies. 

Zeinabu irene Davis is an independent filmmaker and 
associate professor in the Department of Radio-TV Film at 
Northwestern University. Email: z-davis@nwu.edu 

Excerpt reprinted with permission from Black Camera, the 
newsletter of The Black Film Center /Archive and Zeinabu irene 
Davis. I 
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Chronic by Jennifer Reeves 


Ann Arbor Film Festival 


BY JULIE SUBRIN 
: n 1963, the Ann Arbor Film Festival established itself as the 


first venue, outside of New York City art circles, for 16mm 

independent and experimental films to make their way to 
the public. The festival quickly gained a reputation for showing 
outrageous and non-conventional work to its unruly fans. 

Today, as "independent film" gains popularity with festivals 
across the country and films such as The English Patient are 
hailed as independent blockbusters, it is important to pay 
attention to differences within this broad category of 
"independent film," and, in particular, to question if and how a 
given "independent film" poses a challenge to the dominant 
narratives of mainstream film and other media. These questions 
were on my mind as I took in the 35th Ann Arbor Film Festival. 

There are two types of film which I have come to associate 
with the festival (though of course many films in the festival fit 
neither category): wacky, abstract, bewildering "experimentals," 
and well-meaning, socially concerned documentaries. While 
these two Ann Arbor staples may appear to be quite dissimilar, 
they do have one thing in common. Each offers a clear 
alternative to commercial uses of cinema. 

Those who make abstract experimentals are refusing film's 
established function as a story-telling medium, while the 
documentary filmmakers, prioritizing film content over form, try 
to bring to the screen issues ignored or suppressed by the 
mainstream media. 

But there is a third alternative to commercial film which 
seems to be gaining prominence at the Ann Arbor Film Festival, 
namely, the “experimental narrative." Like documentaries, 
experimental narratives use narrative structure in telling their 
story, but then poke holes in the very order they've created. They 
ask viewers to wrestle with rather than ignore (like non-narrative 
experimentals) or absorb (like non-experimental documentaries) 
the seemingly seamless cinematic world we know. 

In this article I will take a closer look at films from the 1997 
festival and examine the relationship of these three kinds of 
independent film to conventional cinema. 

The Ann Arbor Film Festival has long been associated with 
the type of film which was flourishing in the 1960's avant- 


garde—that is, experimental non-narrative films in which the 
filmmaker seeks to expand the ways we use film, for example, by 
scratching directly on the film stock, exposing it to different 
chemicals, or editing images according to color and 
composition, without regard for narrative. 

A number of such films, with radically diverse visions, 
received awards. Bruce Conner's Looking For Mushrooms, which 
won Best Experimental, is a lyrically montaged stream of 
textures, patterns, gestures and wildflowers all shot in San 
Francisco and Mexico. Brien Burrough's Aguamorpheus 
(awarded Jury Award for Technique) jolts between rapid fire 
black-and-white stills showing dead fish in various line ups 
accompanied by cacophonous saxophone music, and lulling 
shots of water accompanied only by the sounds of its stillness. 

I have mixed feelings about films like these. Sometimes I love 
them. Looking For Mushrooms in particular is mesmerizingly 
well-composed. But the accomplishment of such work seems to 
be largely in its mastery, or wholesale rejection (which is a kind 
of "mastery" in and of itself), of the medium. The effect of such 
a film is usually that the viewer bears witness to it (with some 
combination of awe, intimidation and boredom) rather than 
engaging it. The film may be powerfully hypnotic, but as such it 
assigns its viewer a passive role, one which I quickly grow weary 
of. 

I was drawn to films in the festival made by and about 
women to counter the effect of these non-narratives, which seem 
so masculine in their tendency to talk at rather than with you. 
In particular, I thought that "films dealing with women's 
issues," a category specifically targeted by the festival's Isabella 
Liddell Art Award, would offer more audience-engaging films. 

The three works which shared the Isabella Liddell Art Award 
this year were Tina DiFeliciantonio and Jane Wagner's Two Or 
Three Things But Nothing For Sure; Charlotte Lagarde's Swell; 
and Jan Krawitz's In Harm's Way. All three of these films more 
or less fall into the socially concerned category. As such, these 
films had frustrating tendencies of their own. 

DiFeliciantonio and Wagner are best known for their feature 
documentary Girls Like Us, which was awarded Grand Jury 
Prize at this year's Sundance Festival, and shown but not 
awarded in Ann Arbor. Two or Three Things But Nothing For 
Sure is a more modest 11-minute project featuring novelist/ 
poet/performer Dorothy Allison (Bastard Out of Carolina). In 
the film, Allison speaks her mind and her poems with power and 
intelligent irony. But the filmmakers make no attempt to 
represent Allison's "white trash" subject in complicated, non- 
stereotyped visual terms. The strength of her words is 
undermined whenever the directors try to dramatize them with a 
hazy, slow-motion sheet-blowing-in-the-wind aesthetic. The 
film is worth seeing for Allison's part in it, but ultimately it is 
hard to reconcile the immediacy of her performance/presence 
with the commercial gloss that is draped over it. 

Lagarde's Swell is an upbeat, high production value 23- 
minute documentary about four generations of kick-ass long- 
board surfer girls and women in Santa Cruz, Calif. The film 
takes a serious turn, however, when we learn that one of the 
film's subjects, teenage surfer Beth Pitts, died in a surfing 
accident during the making of the film. This turn of events 
opens up the possibility for a more self-reflexive film that 
acknowledges the relationship between the filmmaker and her 


subject. Instead, Lagarde smoothly incorporates 
Beth's death into the film as if it was in the script all 
along. As a result, the feel-good film is forced to be 
more serious than it set out to be, and the death 
cannot help but throw Swell off balance. 

In In Harm's Way, Jan Krawitz revisits mass 
media images and messages of her childhood which 
warn of, and prescribe protections against, life's 
dangers. Krawitz uses this footage as a point of 
departure to examine her devastating and numbing 
encounter with random sexual violence as an adult. 
Krawitz's film departs from the documentaries 
described above because it offers as many questions 
as answers, because it disrupts the conventions of 
documentary film by using the filmmaker as subject, 
and because archival footage serves not as evidence of 
"reality" but rather as a means of reflecting on the 
ways our world has been represented to us. Still, 
Krawitz cannot entirely escape the logic of 
conventional narrative; her spoken narration often 
over-directs our engagement with the film. She 
doesn't seem to trust that her images, or her 
audience, will do their work. 

These three films take widely varying approaches 
to the documentary genre. But they share an 
unquestioning commitment to conventional film 
narrative by keeping relationships between the 
viewer, filmmaker (Krawitz's film excepted) and 
story-telling process off screen. 

In her 1975 essay “Visual Pleasure and Narrative 
Cinema,” feminist film theorist Laura Mulvey 
critiques conventional film narratives for offering 
viewers "a hermetically sealed world which unwinds 
magically, indifferent to the presence of the 
audience,” and which invites us to perform a kind of 
voyeurism by giving “the spectator an illusion of 
looking in on a private world.” While one would 
hardly call the documentaries I describe voyeuristic, 
none of them, including Krawitz's, truly disrupt the 
cinematic world Mulvey describes. In order to do 
that, one would have to put the spotlight on film 
narrative itself, on the ways a film produces meaning, 
positions its viewer, and represents its subject. 

That brings me to the experimental narratives 
which have begun to elbow their way in among the 
experimental non-narratives and documentaries at 
the festival. These experimental films, perhaps more 
aptly called “fictional documentaries” look toward, 
and then turn upside down, the narrative 
conventions. And while they're not what the festival 
is known for, experimental narratives constituted a 
significant part of this year's program, receiving 
awards in several major categories. 

These experimental fictional documentaries came 
in all shapes and sizes. They ranged from Greta 
Snider's playful (anti-)road film Portland (Jury 
Award for Funniest Film) to Abigail Child's B/Side 
(Award for Excellence in the Art of Film Editing), 
which represents an imagined and perplexing entry 
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into a wrecked urban American landscape where 
mostly non-white displaced families and 
individuals move among temporary homes, 
preoccupations and relationships. 

One of the films in the festival which did 
especially interesting work in disrupting narrative 
conventions was Jennifer Reeves' Chronic (Most 
Promising Filmmaker Award and Screening 
Committee's Choice Award). It prompted the 
viewer to call into question what she sees and 
hears, to relinquish her desire for neat closure, 
and to pursue imaginatively the gaps, silences 
and incongruities in the film's "story." 

Chronic is the disturbing, intentionally 
disjointed chronicle of a young woman's 
movement in and out of depression and self- 
mutilating practices. Reeves plays Gretchen, the 
protagonist. She tells her story through a 
combination of fictive and documentary 
sequences, avoiding the limitations of either 
genre. The film follows Gretchen from her 
reclusive adolescence, during which she is raped 
by frat boys at a local college, through a year in a 
mental institution, and then to New York City, 
where she attempts to sustain a tenuous trust in 
her own capacity to live without being harmed 
by her or others’ mental and physical 
interferences. 

Reeves obviously has picked a disturbing 
topic in addressing self-mutilation, which 
ordinarily calls up fascinated horror or cathartic 
yet removed sympathy from an audience. Our 
reaction is that much more intense when we 
identify such a story as the author's or actor's 
own. 

But Chronic presents significant obstacles to 
any neat identification of or with the narrator. 
The film's written and spoken texts shift between 
first and third person, so that the narrator seems 
to be variously a distant observer, a close friend, 
or Gretchen herself. 

This question of subject/object is further 
complicated by the film's conclusion, which 
points to Gretchen's suicide, while we "know" 
that the filmmaker/actor is alive. The "identity" 
of the film's subject is thus left unresolved. 

In another tactic of narrative dislocation, the 
film moves quickly between or overlaps moods. 
Romantic and playful scenes of goats, chickens 
and ferris wheels at the Ohio State Fair, or of 
card games on the floor of the hospital, take us 
into entirely different emotional and visual 
spaces than the footage which shows Gretchen, 
drenched in high-contrast black and white, as she 
slowly moves toward the end of her life in the 
darkness of a blood-filled bathtub. The resulting 


disorientation places us in a less-than- 


comfortable relationship to what we are seeing. 

Elsewhere, music serves as a counter-text to what we see on 
screen. In one sequence, acts of self-mutilation—rendered 
through layered images of moving cells, scratches gouged directly 
onto the film stock, and hands rinsing blood from a porcelain 
sink—are accompanied by a 1950's-style thriller soundtrack that 
highlights our own horror and suspense. Music serves as another 
kind of counterpoint in a love scene of sorts. While Gretchen 
and Marlo, her (maybe girl-)friend from the hospital, play with 
their dogs in pixellated, dappled light in a dog park, the 
contoured melodies of a Yiddish cabaret singer acknowledge 
with a wink the scene's bordering-on-excessive lushness. 

The last sequence, perhaps the film's best, is a kind of 
synopsis of Gretchen's state of being, but it speaks to the 
audience's state as well. We see Gretchen trying to get 
somewhere, stalking and then crawling through a ruined 
landscape of weeds until she gives up and sinks to the ground. In 
the background Jacques Brel's song "Carousel," speeded up and 
warped, swirls sickly around her. Rather than feeling the sorrow 
combined with smug relief that usually descends after seeing a 
film about people who are far worse off than ourselves, we are 
left with the queasy feeling that in our hunger for vicarious 
thrills, which is in a sense the seduction of film-going, we took 
one ride too many. 

Film theorist Theresa de Lauretis wrote about what she calls 
"space-off" as key to imagining a feminist cinema. That space-off 
includes those places, communities, activities and ways of being 
which have been rendered "unrepresentable" by their absence in 
cinema's conventional representations of gender. Reeves' film 
does not directly or foremostly engage representations of gender. 
But in interrogating the ways we make and read stories, it 
explores the possibilities of the space-off. 

Ultimately, I found this fictional documentary more 
satisfying than the experimental non-narratives and women's 
issues documentaries. 

In a very different way, Chronic seeks to prompt viewers to 
consider how neat narratives often mystify as much as they 
reveal. For supporting this kind of work, along with its already 
well-known support of other kinds of film, the Ann Arbor Film 
Festival is growing in exciting ways. It continues to offer a vital 
space for filmmakers to present new kinds of cinematic 
experiences to wider audiences. 

Julie Subrin is a freelance writer in Brooklyn, currently doing 
work on Russian culture and film. ‘A 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM 


BY ELFRIEDA ABBE 
a ive days at the 1997 Toronto International Film 


Festival was hardly enough to make a dent in the more 
than 200 films shown over the course of 10 days last 
fall. 

With many films to see and little time, I had to sharpen 
my focus. There are plenty of commercial films from major 
U.S. studios to choose from. This year, for example, In and 
Out, Afterglow and Fairy Tale a True Story and more were 
presented at gala screenings. But for me the greater attraction 
is the varied and abundant selection of independent movies 
from all over the world that are less likely to be shown back 
home. 

For example, the festival’s Planet Africa segment featured 
films from Mali, Burkina Faso, Egypt, Senegal, South Africa, 
Gabon, Tunisia, Jamaica and the U.S. Among the films in 
this category was Safi Faye’s Mossane (Senegal). 

Because my stay was short, I concentrated on films by 
women directors and, when possible, followed up with 
interviews. 

Among the best gala presentations were Kasi Lemmons’ 
impressive first film, Eve’s Bayou, released last fall, and 
Marleen Gorris’ brilliant Mrs. Dalloway. 

Eve’s Bayou is an atmospheric movie that begins with the 
10-year-old narrator’s startling description of “the summer | 
killed my father.” Working with cinematographer Amy 
Vincent, Lemmons immerses the viewer in the steamy, 
dreamy world of a Louisiana family in the 1960s. It’s a family 
both blessed and cursed. 

The movie has the feel of an Alice Walker or Toni 
Morrison novel as it bridges realism and magic. The young 
director clearly knows how to work with actors to create an 
ensemble in which strong individual performances contribute 
to the whole. 

Jurnee Smollett as Eve has a wisdom beyond her years. 
Samuel L. Jackson, always charismatic with a full grasp of 
nuance, portrays a father and husband with devilish charm. 
Lynn Whitfield portrays Eve’s high-strung mother as 
mannered, elegant and flawed. Debbi Morgan mesmerizes as 
the smoldering Aunt Mozelle. 

It’s disappointing that none of these strong performances, 
the screenplay nor the cinematography were singled out for an 
Academy Award nominations. 

Eve’s Bayou veers from conventional movie making as the 
story, told in a circular manner, turns back on itself with 
surprises and twists. Like life it is inconclusive and open 
ended, working its magic on you days after you see it. 

Virginia Woolf joins Jane Austin, Henry James and Edith 
Wharton as a literary source of recent screen material with 
Gorris’ adaptation of Mrs. Dalloway. (Woolf's Orlando was 
adapted to the screen by English director Sally Potter.) The 
Dutch director collaborated with writer, actor, Eileen Atkins, 
to give Virginia Woolf's masterpiece screen life. 

Atkins, who wrote the screenplay, was the co-creator of the 
British TV series “Upstairs, Downstairs.” Recently she has 





SUZAKU directed by Naomi Kawase 


focused on Virginia Woolf's literary legacy. She appeared as 
Woolf both off-Broadway and on tour in a one-woman show, 
“A Room of One’s Own,” adapted and read Woolf's diaries for a 
five-part BBC radio series and starred as Virginia Woolf on 
Broadway in “Vita and Virginia,” which she wrote. Vanessa 
Redgrave, who shared the stage with Atkins as Vita Sackville- 
West, encouraged her friend to write the screenplay for Mrs. 
Dalloway. Redgrave stars in the movie. 

Gorris, who wrote and directed the Academy Award-winning 
Antonia’s Line, was drawn to the project because of its close 
examination of a modern woman who fails to live up to the 
potential of her youth. The action takes place in one day during 
which Mrs. Dalloway’s life is consumed with the details of 
flower arrangements and party plans. Her day contrasts with the 
tragedy of a shell-shocked veteran who sinks into despair and 
insanity as the hours go by. 

In concert with her editor, Michiel Reichwein, Gorris’ directs 
with a sure hand, giving the movie the visual fluidity of Woolf's 
prose as it moves between the two main characters. 

While Eve's Bayou (Trimark) and Mrs. Dalloway (First Look 
Pictures) already were lined up for U.S distribution, many films 
come to Toronto in hopes of getting a distributor. 

Japanese director Naomi Kawase screened her first feature 
film Suzaku, a beautifully restrained story of a family forced to 
leave their remote village to seek better economic circumstances. 

The 29-year-old director was born in the Nara prefecture, a 
beautiful mountain region where the economic problems 
depicted in the movie are very real. Those who stay scape 
together a living by farming. 

Kawase contrasts the peaceful beauty of the locale with the 
turmoil of the family, especially Kozo, the father who is ashamed 
because he cannot provide for his family properly. Under the 
placid surface of Kawase’s film run troubling emotions that are 
revealed through subtle gestures and a still camera that allows us 
to observe them. 

The tension in the film comes from unexpressed emotions. 
Kawase finds meaning in simple gestures and poignant 
juxtapositions. She establishes the rhythm of family routines and 
rituals so that later, when these familair scenarios are disrupted, 
the anguish is keenly felt. 
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In contrast to Suzaku’s understated style is Hong Kong 
director Yuen Ting Cheung’s, The Soong Sisters/Song Jia 
Huang Chao. This traditional melodrama succeeds in telling 
a fascinating story of three powerful sisters embroiled in the 
politics of modern China. 

The sisters’ lives, at different ends of the political 
spectrum, parallel China’s volatile history in the first half of 
the century and their place in it, which hinged on marrying 
a powerful men. With the exception of Ching-Ling, this is a 
story of women weilding their power behind the scenes. 

Ai-ling (Michelle Khan) marries a rich industrialist who 
serves as the Minister of Finance, but eventually is forced to 
leave for Hong Kong. 

Ching-Ling (Maggie Chao) marries Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
who brings down the Qing dynasty to found the republic 
and becomes China’s first president in 1912. After Sun Yat- 
sen’s death, Ching-Ling becomes a leader in her own right. 

May-ling (Vivian Wu) marries Chiang Kai-Shek, whose 
repressive anit-communism leads to the revolution. 

When civil war broke out in China in 1945, the 
communists defeated Chiang Kai-Shek, who was forced to 
flee with his wife to Taiwan where he established a separate 
Chinese government. They never set foot on mainland 
China again and the Soong sisters were never reunited. 

Filmed mostly in China, the movie spans several decades 
in the lives of the women, which reflect the complexity of 
Chinese politics. With The Soong Sisters, Cheung, who has 
an MFA in film from New York University, moves with 
skill from small intimate films like Eight Taels of Gold, to 
staging war scenes and action sequences. 

While the movie at times relies too much on sweeping 
gestures and melodrama that gives the story a soap opera 
feel, The Soong Sisters is, for the most part, a well told, 
compelling story of three modern women who are ahead of 
their time, and who are separated from each other by 
difficult choices made against a historic backdrop. 

Lost history is the subject of Shirikiana Aina’s 
remarkable Through the Door of No Return (interview on 
page 13), a personal documentary in which the U.S. 
filmmaker traces her father’s journey to Ghana. 

In a non-linear manner, Aina not only tells her father’s 
story but attempts to come to terms with the slave trade that 
killed millions of Africans. She visits slave forts, thinking of 
her ancestors who passed through them, and talks with 
African Americans who have moved to Ghana or to others 
who have come to recover lost rituals and history. 

Through the Door of No Return is distributed by 
Mypheduh Films, Inc. in Washington, DC, a company 
Aina and her husband, filmmaker Haile Gerima, formed to 
distribute his slave-era drama, Sankofa. 

The most daunting screening was Ulrike Ottinger’s five- 
hour documentary Exile Shanghai. Ottinger, who recently 
has been concentrating on the history of the Jewish 
diaspora, traces the lives of several Jews who sought exile in 
Shanghai, mostly the late 1930s because it was the last place 
you could go without a visa or paying a large fee for the 
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The Soong Sisters/Song Jia Huang Chao 


obligatory affidavit for U.S. entry. 

The German director combines scenes from present-day 
Shanghai with archival footage and photographs from the 
earlier period when there was a large European community in 
the city. 

She interviews six Jews with Russian, German and Austrian 
backgrounds, who were born or lived in Shanghai. Their 
stories reveal a fascinating Jewish history in the city that began 
with the immigration of Middle Eastern Jews in the mid-19th 
century. They were followed by Russian Jews fleeing pogroms 
and then European Jews fleeing Hitler. Those interviewed 
describe a European lifestyle isolated from Chinese culture. 

During World War II, when Shanghai was ruled by Japan, 
the Jews who left Europe to escape the Nazis were forced to 
live in a ghetto under deplorable conditions. 

The interviewees talk about the cosmopolitan European 
community in Shanghai, including newspapers, schools, 
movies, nightlife and businesses. They describe living under the 
Japanese control, when they were forced to leave jobs and 
homes to become virtual prisoners in a Jewish ghetto. 

There is little mention of interaction with the Chinese. Nor 
do they talk about how they might have been influenced by 
Chinese culture, which leaves a gap in this otherwise 
comprehensive documentary. 

In beautifully composed frames and a fluid style, Ottinger 
captures a colorful, bustling modern Shanghai. She shows the 
city in context of old photographs of European buildings and 
business districts that thrived there long ago. 

The documentary stands as a fine record of a part of Jewish 
history that hasn’t been widely told before. But, Exile Shanghai 
is an endurance test for audiences. I watched it in two sittings 
and found much of the material compelling, though at times 
repetitive. Ottinger says it will be shown on German television 
as a series, which might be a better format for viewers. 

Ottinger is a director who has always kept to her artistic 
vision without making concessions to commercial demands. 
Exile Shanghai is no exception. 

For more information: The Toronto International Film 
Festival, 2 Carlton Street, Suite 1600, Toronto, Ontario M5B 
1]3, Canada. 416/967-7371. Fax: 416/967-9477. A 


Dialogue with festival judges 


BY JILL PETZALL 


here is not a media maker among us whose hasn’t at one 
time or other been disappointed at receiving a rejection 

slip from a film and video festival or program. The letter 
may read something like this: “There were many fine films 
submitted, and as always, the selection process was extremely 
difficult.” It’s easy to take the “thanks-but-no-thanks” personally 
and just as easy to misunderstand the complex reasons why one’s 
work is excluded from festival screening. 

The following dialog with three programmers hopefully will 
help clarify the selection process and the disparate criteria film- 
and videomakers face. 

To have a film or video featured in Women in the Director's 
Chair International Film and Video Festival (WIDC), the Robert 
Flaherty Seminar or the Dallas Video Festival is both an honor 
and an endorsement. Yet each acceptance validates very different 
dimensions of one’s production. Each organization is committed 
to presenting works that expand awareness about what is possible 
in film and video. Yet fundamental differences in their missions 
are reflected in their choices. 

WIDC emphasizes works by women that reflect the diversity 
of the makers and subject matter, genres and styles of 
filmmaking. DVF emphasizes stretching the aesthetic uses of 
electronic technologies. The Flaherty stresses expanding artistic 
concepts and modes of expression among media makers. 

It’s important to remember that there are many factors which 
contribute to a work being selected for a festival or program. 
Some are subjective on the part of the judges and can be as 
arbitrary as what other works were viewed that day with yours. 

What lies beyond the film and video makers control as we slip 
our entries into the mailbox are factors such as the projected 
audience for the event, the financial resources of the festival, the 
diverse sampling of the other submissions and the personal taste 
of the judges. 

What we as media makers have control over is how we express 
our visions, the running times of our works, the relevance of our 
messages and the freshness of our styles. Also, before we get to 
that drop-slot at the post office, it’s essential to have researched 
each festival’s mission to see how our work might fit in. 

I asked three programmers how their selection decisions were 
made. Those interviewed include Wendy Quinn, WIDC’s 
program director for the 1997 festival; Bart Weiss, the director 
and only judge of the Dallas Video Festival; and Kathy High, last 
year’s curator of the Robert Flaherty Seminar. 

Jill Petzall: What kinds of things do you look for when you 
program your annual festival? 

Wendy Quinn: In our selection process, WIDC tries to meet 
each work on its own terms, to be open to multiple points of 
view, creative/formal strategies, ethnicities, politics and not to 
privilege technical “excellence” over originality or creativity. Also, 
WIDC wants to be a forum where some of the art/film world 
hierarchies can be subverted. I feel that the creative decisions 
around what work is shown are very collectively arrived at, so it’s 
not like I am programming the festival myself. 

Bart Weiss: | look for something that excites me, something 


that moves me, something I haven’t seen before. I have only so 
many programming hours so a shorter piece has a better chance. 
The longer the work, the more I have to love it. I give a slight 
preference to (Texas) work. 

Kathy High: In curating the Flaherty, my selection depended 
on what I personally was looking for and what I thought the 
audience would be. I was interested in showing a broad range of 
works, diverse not only in their makers, but also the formal ways 
people approached their material. But we also wanted really 

strong work—and 
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Quinn: We are open to all lengths, forms, styles, etc. The 
only ineligible works are training films and works of that nature. 
We want to show new work generally, so a work can’t be more 
than three years old. 

Weiss: Something that was previously sent in. 

High: If it just wasn’t strong enough to include. 
Unfortunately the length of a piece also made a difference. We 
consider that people may want to see more shorter works by 
more filmmakers than a few lengthy ones. 

Petzall: Do you screen each film entirely before deciding, or 
are there some that you reject within the first several minutes? 

Quinn: | think that we give work a much more thorough 
look. Many things are seen by more than one person, sometimes 
three to five people. 

The judging process involves several teams of judges from 
different backgrounds, who watch tapes and make 
recommendations to the programming committee. The 
programming committee watches all the recommended work to 
make the final selection. 

Weiss: I watch most of most of the tapes but there are some 
that I only watch the first 10 minutes. Usually I can make up my 
mind about a tape in the first 3 minutes, but watch them because 
I know I will see the maker at some point and will need to speak 
intelligently about the work. Also as a maker myself, I would 
want someone else to watch the whole tape. 

High: | try to watch as much of the work as possible. 
Sometimes you cannot tell what a work is doing within the first 
five minutes. So I watch the whole piece and then can really plan 
what will be well programmed with it. 

Petzall: What do you do about difficult choices among films 
and videos? 

Quinn: There are many good works each year that we can’t 
show because of the limitations of our resources. We can only 
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support a 4-day festival. We get about 500-600 entries each 
year. We can usually show only about 100 pieces. I think we 
show work that wouldn’t be screened in other festivals. We 
don’t make technical proficiency the most important 
criterion for inclusion. We see the festival as a place to 
nourish new or young artists. 

Weiss: I worry, fret and look hard. They go on the top 
shelf. Then there are the no’s (or as we label them, “viewed 
tapes”). They go on the bottom shelf. Then there are the 
shelves in between. After watching the tapes, I move them 
around the shelves, then I group things together. 

High: Sometimes we just had to see what else we had 
already curated and what opened up the range of selected 
works and what was redundant. We considered the “merits” 
of works a lot and what each work might “do” to the 
audience, what areas it would open up for discussion and 
how a work would play off another section. 

Petzall: What political considerations go into your 
decisions? 

Quinn: WIDC could be viewed as discriminatory in that 
works must be produced or directed by women, or a woman 
in collaboration with a man. There are some people who 
think that “special festivals” are detrimental because they 
“ghettoize.” This is an on-going discussion. We continue to 
believe in the importance of fests like ours because the work 
of women and other minorities continues to be marginalized 
in larger more mainstream fests. 

Weiss: As the founding director, the festival is whatever | 
want it to be. I guide it and steer it. It’s mostly what I like, 
what moves me, what draws my interest, what needs to be 
done to keep the medium moving. 

High: I think the week-long stay makes a huge difference 
in one’s experience, both in the kinds of friends and 
acquaintances one makes (deep ones) and also the kinds of 
dialogue that occur. The dialogue is still very academic in its 
orientation, but that is slowly changing because of the 
different participants. This is the beauty of the beast. On the 
other hand, I worry about its exclusivity and its cost. It is 
very low, but still out of reach for a lot of people, especially 
younger people. It is very hard for the board to raise money 
for this event every year. 

In 1997, the Flaherty temporarily shifted gears, offering a 
series of weekend seminars in various U.S. locations. 
“Flaherty on the Road” promotes awareness of the Flaherty 
institution by developing new audiences across the country. 

Jill Petzall is a St. Louis-based, award-winning film and 
video maker whose work has been featured at the Dallas Video 
Festival and Women in the Director’s Chair International Film 
& Video Festival. ‘A 
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Bangs was shown at the 1997 Women in the Director’s 
Chair International Film & Video Festival. 


Festival facts 


The annual Women in the Director’s Chair 
International Film and Video Festival, the largest and 
oldest international festival of works by women, is held in 
March in Chicago. WIDC is committed to promoting works 
that represent diverse women’s cultural and political priori- 
ties. Its festival takes place in two or three venues around 
the city. WIDC has an open submission process, and the 
deadline for submissions is usually in the fall. For more 
information: WIDC, 3435 N. Sheffield Ave., No. 202, 
Chicago, IL 60657. 773/281-4988. Fax: 773/281-4999. 


The Dallas Video Festival, held in March at the 
Dallas Theater Center in Turtle Creek, started 10 years ago 
as a small 4-day event with a single screening room. Bringing 
art and technology together, the festival presents videos 
from around the world, video installations and technology 
such as HDTV and CD-Roms for four days. One of the 
programs highlights Texas work. For more information: 
Video Association of Dallas, 1405 Woodlawn Ave., Dallas, 
TX 75208. 214/948-7300. Email: bart@onramp.net 


The Robert Flaherty Seminar, presented by 
International Film Seminars, Inc., nurtures the exploration of 
the art and craft of the moving image. It brings together 
independent artists and media professionals from a variety 
of backgrounds. The Flaherty usually is curated by a few 
specialists who change from year to year. Guest curators 
choose a theme for each annual event and the selected 
works related to the theme. The programming choices are 
intended to be provocative. Its ultimate goal is to promote 
discussions among the seminar participants and sharpen 
ideas in the independent filmmaking community.The 1998 
seminar, “Investigating the Real,” will be August 7-13 at 
Wells College in Aurora, New York. Financial assistance, in 
the form of scholarships, is available. For more information: 
IFS, 462 Broadway, Ste. 510, New York, NY 10013. 212//925- 
3191. Fax: 212/925-3482. Email: ifsnyc@aol.com. Web: 
http://www.finch.com/IFS/ 4 
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The film enters Africa Be se sea ae iets the noto- 
rious “door of no return’ at the sinister Elmina Slave 
Fort, the departure point for millions of Africans dur- 
ing the time of African slave trade. It is only one of 
360 such forts in West Africa, 60 are in Ghana. During 
a tour Aina meets other “returnees” who like her have 
come to confront this difficult time in their history. 

As they descend into a dark dungeon of the fort, 
where Africans were “stored” along with the ivory and 
gold waiting for the ships to come collect them, the 
guide tells the story of the millions who died in or 
passed through the fort. Aina and the other visitors call 
the names of ancestors as they stand in the dark space. 
They emerge into the light with a sense of the struggle 
that took place and of the strength of those who sur- 
vived and overcame horrendous circumstances 

Aina has been to Ghana many times, every time 
learning something new. On this trip she finds herself 
thinking about her father who had traveled to Ghana 
and wanted to settle there. He died before he could 
realize his dream of returning to Africa to live. 

As a child of Africa, many generations removed from 
the continent, she feels a “visceral and undeclared need 
for recognition, for remembrance, embedded deep 
down in the psyche of Africans in the diaspora.” 

She wonders if those who remained in Africa “will 
remember us?” “ Did they remember my father?” 
“Should they remember us?” 

An old storyteller tells the story of the Portuguese 
coming to the coast and the building of the slave trade. 
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recognizes that the interviewer is a child of those lost 
more than century ago. “Oh that’s who you are,” she 
says. 

As her journey continues, Aina meets newcomers to 
the African experience and those who have settled per- 
manently in Ghana. Have they found what her father 
was looking for? Are they more comfortable in an envi- 
ronment where the color of their skin is no longer an 
issue? 

To some questions there are no satisfactory answers. 
The beauty and power of Through the Door of No 
Return lies in the asking. The structure, like African 
storytelling, is not linear. The viewers see and hear 
many images and sounds, creating a visual meditation 
on roots, home and identity. 

At the end of the film, Aina returns to the United 
States to make another pilgrimage. She and her family 
visit her father’s grave in Detroit. While the family par- 
ticipates in a blessing, the voiceover reveals her 
thoughts: 

“T saw you there, there in that dungeon. I felt the 
pain in those dungeons. But I also saw you in the eyes 
of the children, in the eyes of the laughing children.” 

Aina’s search ends in reflection. She emerges from 
her journey with a renewed sense of identity and hope. 

Aina talked about her work in an interview with 
Elfrieda Abbe during the 1997 Toronto International 
Film Festival, where her documentary was shown in a 
sold-out theater. 
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Elfrieda Abbe: You said you started to make a documentary 
about African descendants who returned to Ghana. How did the 
idea of making Through the Door of No Return more personal 
evolve? 

Shirikiana Aina: The film was sparked by an interest in pan- 
Africanism in Ghana. My husband (filmmaker Haile Gerima) 
and I were producing Sankofa. I was over there for a long time, 
back and forth for this or that. I came in contact with the 
African-Americans and Caribbean-Africans who were there, 
some for a long time. They came to find a dream in Africa or 
stumbled onto a dream-come-true and were carving out their 
lives there. So I began to get a sense of a strong history of 
international cooperation on a concrete level. 

We talked about the idea of doing a film (about the 
“returnees” ). We went to Ghana to premier Sankofa and had 
been doing groundwork to produce Through the Door, but 
hadn’t gotten a penny. To save another trip to Ghana which is 
$1,500-$2,000 round trip, I stayed there after the premiere. 
Haile went back home and he began doing the production 
package there. Using Sankofa revenue, I began the local 
groundwork. Small at it was, it was enough to get us through 
that first leg. Then we shot two months later. 

It was like this big web of connected ideas. To talk about 
pan-Africanism, you had to talk about the point of departure in 
the first place. The need for pan-Africanism wouldn’t exist 
without slave trade. I had to first look at the slave trade. 

I had planned to make the narrative voices a male and female 
ancestor. There would be a small child asking: “Where are we 
going now, Papa?” “Why are we going at night?” “What is this 
building?” “Why is it so dark in here?” Then the ancestors voices 
would reply. They might have different accents of different 
times, different languages of different times. It would be a way to 
take that journey guided literally by the ancestors. But my 
husband would write me letters asking, “What about your 
father?” 

That narration process was done in the editing room. When I 
got back with all the footage, we discussed it. It just became 
evident that using my father as a bridge made everything 
concrete. So we developed that whole thing in the editing room. 

Abbe: You create such a strong sense of your father’s 
presence, particularly when you go through the fort and call on 
your ancestors. 

Aina: The film launched the journey, instead of the journey 
launching the film. It caused me to go through a lot of 
documentation and personal thought, interviews with people in 
Detroit who had gone on a trip with my father, back to his grave 
site. I had never been to his grave site. I took my children there. 
That film launched a kind of personal investigation that I’m 
going to continue. I want to get more information from 
relatives. I’ve begun doing that already. 

Abbe: Could you talk about the imagery you used in the 
film, especially the many doors and passages, which you show 
from different perspectives. 

Aina: There are a lot of symbolic doors in the film and the 
“door of no return” was the last one. It was created that small so 
they could keep track of the flow, they could keep count of the 
numbers going out. That was the last door, and that’s why it was 
important to film (the guide) in front of that door when she 
talks about why she is there and why she takes people through 
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Filmmaker Shirikiana Aina 


the fort. That fort sort of dictates its own imagery. Each crevice, 
the texture on the walls, the archways, the texture under your feet, 
the sound as you walk through—all this jumps out at you. The 
contrast between light and dark sort of takes over when you get in 
there. That’s what I had to work with in the film. I could have 
shot even more. 

Abbe: Did you ever feel overwhelmed by the place? 

Aina: | spent so much time between that fort and the Cape 
Coast castle—it had been over a period of two years and I had gone 


to them a number of times. It would have been interesting to have 


the camera the first time. It would have been very interesting. 
And I do the camera myself. I was trying to transmit feelings that 
were buried way deep inside these walls. Boy, imagine what really 
went on there, the images that you would get back then. I don’t 
know. I don’t think people could handle it. The suffering, the 
way people died, the treatment of people. It’s a horrible thing to 
see people suffering. For me it’s an even more horrible thing to 
see people making people suffer. 

Abbe: Has this history been told before? 

Aina: It hasn’t because the remnants of the thing are gone. 
When we shot Sankofa (about a plantation slave uprising), we 
looked at locations all over this country, all over the South, and 
we couldn’t find remnants. That’s why we ended up choosing 
Jamaica to film Sankofa. It would have been cheaper to shoot 
here. The only thing left in the South are these beautiful big 
houses. They look so serene and innocent. There are weeping 
willows growing outside. What could have gone on there that was 
so tragic? You just cannot find it. 

In the case of slavery, even looking through books you just 
can’t find visuals. You are basically relying on a white 
interpretation that you realize had to justify what they were 
doing. Not only the information but the visuals don’t reflect the 
suffering. People smiling at the auction block? Or a person calmly 
standing next to someone who is being branded? And you just 
don’t have the material to show the human element of it. I guess 
that’s why that period has been dehumanized so in our psyche. 
We don’t have the visuals to show us what happened there. 

You have to dig deep, maybe diaries. White people at that 


point may not have been interested in cleaning up their acts as 
much. You get their sort of callousness in the way that they speak 
when they speak about what went on. You don’t have 
photographs. You have, maybe songs that you can deconstruct 
and analyze to see their true meaning. But to a large extent you're 
left to recreate from the information you have. 

In the case of Africans though, we still haven’t been able to 
tell the story (of slavery) in a way that that experience becomes 
fuel for our children to move on past it. They think it was an 
embarrassing moment. 

Kids know slavery happened. But do they know that they are 
alive now because their ancestors fought it? Do they know even 
though it was the most horrendous experience of the human race 
that we know of, that they survived it? If they knew that, would 
they walk differently? Not only did they survive it, but their 
ancestors determined its shape, determined that it wouldn’t 
continue to happen to their children. 

Abbe: How did your trips to Ghana change you? 

Aina: There were people who were there for the first time, 
people who were bringing back groups, and then there were the 
re-patriots who lived there. Those levels of saturation of the 
African experience via Ghana were important for me to get 
further and further into the interior, closer and closer to what 
pan-Africanism really means. 

When I think about this, it must be a universal experience for 
people going home. When you feel yourself sort of grounded. I 
don’t know if I succeeded or not, but one thing that drove the 
film was this idea of my own father’s search for grounding. I 
mean, you know, coming up as a sub-slave in the share cropping 
system in the South and going to the North, which itself is 
supposed to be this beacon of hope. At that time they were trying 
to get jobs at the Ford or Chrysler production companies, and 
then that dream failed. 

From there, still seeking out some kind of way to have a 
grounding, to have a meaningful life from that very deep 
Southern oppressive experience to finally go through all the 
stages of hope this country offered and to say, “Well maybe it’s 
not in this country, maybe I have to find home someplace else.” I 
think that’s a common feeling African Americans have or any 
displaced people have. And it doesn’t go away through 
generations. 

I guess it’s possible for that feeling to go away, if that 
displaced society is ever truly embraced. Going back makes you 
feel like maybe this is home. That’s the feeling I got in Ghana, 
that isa feeling I think a lot of diasporans in Africa get. And they 
didn’t know they didn’t have it. When you get there you realize 
what’s missing. 

In my father’s case he traveled to Czechoslovakia, Germany 
and the Soviet Union when he was in the service. All these ways 
of finding a way of fitting in. He just couldn’t sit still. Then he 
finally lands in Africa and says, “this is it.” I think I also got that 
feeling, particularly when I went to Ghana. 

Abbe: What happens then when you come back? How does 
the experience relate to your life here? 

Aina: | think it strikes different people different ways. In my 
case, it made me want to move to Africa. I hope that I can do 
that. A lot of people want to be buried there. Me, I’m not as 
interested in where I’m buried. I want to live somewhere. Id like 
my children to be able to have that experience. 


Their father is from Ethiopia, and maybe they have to spend 
time there. They spent a summer in Ethiopia. You can see the 
difference it made in them. It gave them a sense of freedom. They 
behaved differently. They could run around outside. There were 
so many things they worry about here that they didn’t worry 
about there, such as fitting in or “Am I cool enough today?” 

You can see this idea of looking cool and how to be a man or 
a boy-man impacts on them more than the girls. It’s very 
difficult—especially in 
America-to define black 


People became 
soldiers. They 


would go home 
and tell 10 


friends about 


*““Sankofa.”’ They ete 
: isappointment. They feel 
took it asa that. They have counter 


personal mission examples but it’s hard for 


those counter examples to 


maleness. It’s become more 
and more difficult. And (my 
sons) like everyone else in this 
country are surrounded by 
images of buffoonery when it 
comes to black males and 
failure and regret and 


outweigh the negative ones. So clothes contain your image. The 
music you listen to contains your image. The way you walk, what 
school you go to, the books you read, the shows you watch, all of 
those are the things that contain your image of manhood. All of 
sudden in Ethiopia they didn’t have a TV. Thank god. 

They didn’t have that constant source of failing imagery; they 
didn’t have the rap music constantly on the radio that also gives 
an overall twisted idea of reality—well, it reflects a reality of 
attempted manhood in this country. But there was no input for 
the countering of that. 

But in Ethiopia, the source of male images were guys running 
their own country. That was good for them to see. 

How do we expect children to find themselves in an 
environment (in the U.S.) that never mentions them? It’s absurd 
to think those kids are going to become strong and productive 
people. Not only does it not mention their contributions to 
society, it doesn’t mention how they came to be part of it, how 
they are fundamental pillars of it. Instead it mentions how they 
are destructive elements of it. If it weren’t for you, everything 
would be all right. If it weren’t for you, we wouldn’t have 
problems with our economy. If it weren’t for you, we wouldn’t 
have to keep moving to the suburbs. If it weren't for you, our 
school systems might work. 

Abbe: Is changing that negativity what drives your work? 

Aina: To a large degree, I think, in realizing the void for 
stories that include us or speak for us or tell our experience. 
There’s something rejuvenating in that because you have a 
purpose. To let that go unaddressed is to say, “I don’t care about 
my children, I don’t care about their children or their children.” 
We wouldn’t be here, if there weren’t certain decisions made by 
our ancestors. So it’s very challenging to say, “I live in this brief 
moment in history. My life may not count a whole lot but to 
whatever extent I’m here, I’m going to try my best to make it 
count.” And I’ve been blessed to be able to have access to a tool as 
powerful as film, the technology. I’ve been blessed to have some 
sense of storytelling and it’s up to me to figure out a way to make 
these things come together. 


Abbe: What is the philosophy behind your vision? 
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Aina: Making sure that our story gets 























told. Making sure we’re examples of 
how to tell your own story. I guess that’s 
a by-product of it all. That’s a very 





encouraging part of it. Somehow we are ie 














kind of saying we have to figure out a ' 
way to sustain our independence in a 
way that allows us to continue to tell our 
stories without somebody looking over 
our shoulders and saying, “No, this isn’t 
right. Are you sure black people act like 
that?” 
Finishing Sankofa and having it 
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received well was a very wonderful shot ae: 


in the arm for us. We were able to take, 
for the first time in our history, the 
proceeds from one movie and put it in 
another movie. That’s pretty basic isn’t 
it? But we’ve never been able to do that 
before. Through the Door of No Return 
was possible because of Sankofa. I didn’t 
have to write a grant. I didn’t have to 
water down a proposal. 

How do you explain pan-Africanism 
to someone who thinks the African 
holocaust has been saturated in terms of 
storytelling in this country. That’s what 
they told us about Sankofa. “You want to do another thing about 
slavery?” 

Abbe: What was your distribution strategy with Sankofa? 

Aina: Luckily, Haile’s stubbornness would not allow this film 
to be treated like our other films. This film was not just going to 
be relegated to the art film, university circuit, it was going to 
open theatrically. 

We thought rather naively that it would be picked up after the 
experience in international circuits, film festivals. We went to 
Berlin. We were in major competitions with films with huge 
budgets. We went to a number of festivals and really nice things 
were being said about the film. It was sold to a number of 
markets abroad. We realized when we got back here we were 
getting the cold shoulder from distributors large and small. 
Columbia Pictures, Paramount, on down to smaller companies 
ik... 

We called a meeting of people who supported our work 
before. The community had to come to the rescue. Basically they 
did. We premiered Sankofa in D.C. To get a theater, we had to 
rent it. The response was so overwhelming. People were lining up 
around the block. We made out very well. We were in Baltimore 
for 21 weeks. 

Our strategy developed this way. When the film played, we 
would go to the theater afterwards and speak. We would talk to 
people about what our process was like, that it took nine years to 
make a film, and it was not a film the industry wanted to be 
made in the first place. Even after that process we couldn’t get it 
distributed. It was rejected. So the doors of racism were 
continuing to shut in our face, and if we wanted to defeat this 
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ostracism the whole community 
was going to have to pay a role. 
People became soldiers. They 
would go home and tell 10 friends 
about Sankofa. They took it as a 



























































personal mission. That kind of 
discussion in the theater gave them 
an opportunity to discuss this 
topic. It raised questions about the 
whole experience that they might 
not have touched on before. Even 
the language issue and how Haile 



























































dealt with the language in Sankofa 
with people speaking different 
dialects on the plantation but 
understanding each other. They 
didn’t speak the Hollywood 
version. The idea of masculinity, 
the idea of a character growing. 
Some characters were brave, some 
were weak. 

We went to New York for over 


























a year. We went to 32 cities and 

























































































Through the Door of No Return 


were just saying, “Nice movie but we don’t know what to do with 








each time, one of us went with the 
film. We had a distribution 
coordinator who was willing to 
create a structure outside the 
Hollywood mode. 

Through the Door of No Return will be done a little differently. 
We'll experiment with open ending runs in Washington, D.C., 
and Balitimore, which is really our territory. Audiences are ready 
there. Then, we'll to go to key cities to do a one weekend hit with 
a local group sponsoring it. 

Abbe: Could you talk about the final scene and the 
importance of the ritual at your father’s grave. It was a powerful 
moment. 

Aina: It’s called libation. It’s an African custom, whereby 
some gesture is made for the ancestors, wine, whiskey or juice, 
even water is poured as a gesture of generosity or as a gift to the 
ancestors. It’s a blessing. It says thank you to those who came 
before us, who built the ground we now stand on. Please bless us 
as we go forward. It’s common all over Africa. It’s so apropos in 
this country because we were cut off from that ancestral 
relationship. Now it’s time to recognize everyone who has gone 
in between. 

Shirikiana Aina was born in Detroit. She lives in Washington, 
D.C. with her husband, filmmaker Haile Gerima, and five children. 
She studied film at UCLA. Aina co-produced Sankofa, a film 
written and directed by Gerima, about the slave trade and a slave 
uprising on a plantation. Aina is vice-president of Mypheduh Films, 
Inc., a distribution company for films and videos by filmmakers of 
color. Aina and Gerima also operate Sankofa Video and Books, 
specializing in titles by black authors and filmmakers. Aina 
anticipates the release of the second part of Through the Door of 
No Return this year. For more information: Mypheduh Films, Inc., 
2714 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 202/234- 
4755. Fax: 202/234-5735. Q 
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production manager, director and 














producer for Channel Four in the 





United Kingdom for several years, 
and was a founding member of 
Trade Films, a Channel Four 
production house. Always an 





advocate for people’s rights, she 
became an activist within the 
independent film sector, both as a 
filmmaker and in building the 





independent production sector in 
her new home, Zimbabwe. 

Sinclair moved to Zimbabwe 
with her husband, Simon Bright, a 
Zimbabwean producer and 
director. They founded Zimmedia, 
a production house creating 
regional documentaries for 
distribution worldwide through 
television and specialized theatrical 
venues. Alternating in her role as 
producer and director, Sinclair’s 
documentaries have been widely 
acclaimed: the most notable in 
1991, Bird From Another World, 
looks at two Zimbabwean 
sculptors and how their work 
relates to the special world of 
Shona culture. 

Flame, Sinclair’s feature film directing debut, is the first 
feature film to deal with Zimbabwe's “Liberation War” (1972- 
1980). It also is one of the few films ever made to focus on 
women as active fighters in the war. 

In 1975, thousands of men, women and school children 
secretly left Rhodesia to join the Freedom Fighters at their 
guerrilla bases in neighboring Mozambique and Zambia. 
Although the 1996 film is set specifically in Zimbabwe, producer 
Bright believes the story is a universal one: “Women all over the 
world are mobilized in crisis. But what happens to these warriors 
when the wars end? Flame is a story with a universal resonance.” 

Flame is an original screenplay created from stories told 
Sinclair, who spent five years researching and talking to female 
veterans about their experiences. The film was shot entirely on 
location in Zimbabwe, and is a co-production between 
Zimbabwe, France and Namibia with additional assistance from 
the European Union regional assistance fund, Fonds Sud, and 10 
other countries. The $1.3 million production also received 
significant help and cooperation from the Zimbabwean Ministry 
of Defense, which lent rocket launchers, firearms, vehicles, 
uniforms and two Air Force Hawker Hunter jets. 

Flame was chosen for the prestigious Director’s Fortnight at 
Cannes in 1996. Now distributed by Underground Pictures, it 
also won the Best Film Prize at the 1997 Human Rights Watch 















































International Film Festival in New 
York City, was nominated for Best 
Picture and Best Music at the 
MNET Awards (Africa’s Academy 
Awards), won the renowned OAU 
(Organization for African Unity) 
Award, and the Best Director 
Award went to Sinclair at the latest 
Southern African Film Festival. 
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: q independence in Zimbabwe as a 
metaphor for the struggle for 
personal independence of women,” 




















Freedom 
Fighters 


Women all over the world are 
mobilized in crisis. But what 
happens to these warriors when 
the wars end? 


BY LAURI ROSE TANNER 


says Sinclair. “It’s very hard to 
achieve, and once achieved, it is 





A os 





| very hard to fulfill the hopes you 
had. Only if you are prepared to go 
on struggling will you maintain 
that independence. The women 
who fought gained a lot. They 
gained qualities which many 
women do not possess: a strong 
desire for freedom and an 
independence of spirit. Fighting 
women are my heroes. I admire 
their strength, their knowledge, 
their physical abilities. And yet 
they often hide their fighting past. 
I want to celebrate it.” 

Sinclair also wished to address 
broader issues concerning the 
perceptions of Africans by the 
Western world. In her director’s 
statement she wrote, “My aim is to 
put African women in a different light—a more universal light. 
Many films show them as victims, courageously struggling and 
supporting each other when they can—born to die as slaves of 
circumstance. In other words, different from women in 
developed countries. I wanted to throw light on a wider range: 
their loves, hopes, failings, stubbornness, vanity, even their 
cruelty—-women as full human beings with every nuance and 
shade of emotion.” 

This interview took place following Flame’s U.S. Premier at 
the 19th annual Mill Valley Film and Video Festival in 1996. 

Lauri Tanner: How did you get into filmmaking? 

Ingrid Sinclair: | had a sense of wanting to do something 
socially useful. I went to Medical School but I didn’t complete it. 
Then I decided I wanted to combine the scientific-technical 
background, not only with social values, but also something 
creative. This somehow ended up to be filmmaking. 

I didn’t know anything about making films. I started to make 
a living as a photographer, in a very minor way. Then I found 
that there was a small filmmakers’ cooperative, with a night 
school. I did that for a year. I launched myself from the 
filmmakers world basically by saying “I'll work on your 
production in any capacity for free.” Before I knew it, I had a 
paying job. It was very important in those days to get a union 
certificate. You couldn’t work without one. I got sponsored as a 
production manager, and with that ticket, I got a job ina 
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company. I said, “I only want the job if you'll let me learn to 
direct as well.” They agreed and that was the beginning of Trade 
Films Channel Four TV. 

Tanner: How did you get to Africa? 

Sinclair: I started producing films with our company in 
Harare, Zimbabwe, mainly dealing with political and economic 
issues in the region. In those days, the major thing that united 
the region was the fact that South Africa was an apartheid state 
which opposed all of us, and we certainly opposed it. We were 
often known as the “frontline states,” because of this uniting 
factor. That included all the countries between the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans. 

We always wanted to show how that 
situation affected a range of people living in 
these countries. We, for example, seldom used 
a commentary-type voiceover—we tended to 
use the voices of contributors who we’d 

















interview on relevant subjects. So, for example, 
in our first documentary we talked a lot about 
what was going on in the region that was 
positive because we thought that the main 





perception of the region outside was a very 
negative one. While there was, of course, some 





poverty and chaos in some areas, there were 





also areas where there were a lot of great ideas, ~ 
progressive thoughts and good work. 

Tanner: You made Channel Four Television 
productions with your husband, Simon Bright? 
Sinclair: Yes, which also has its problems. 

Working together, and living together, and 
doing everything together. Somehow we make it 
work. And then, after the clear political picture 
of the (Southern African) region started to 
change-the war in Mozambique finished, then 
Namibia and South Africa came under majority 
rule-we kind of stopped making political documentaries because 
the situation just wasn’t that clear anymore. We then started to 
work on more cultural subjects. We made music and dance 
documentaries, the sculpture documentary. We always tried to 
show how that art form grew out of daily and political life in the 
region. There was never just “music” or “dance” or whatever. We 
got to know the region fairly well, and quite often we worked 
with crews from other countries in the region, particularly 
Mozambique. Despite being one of the poorest countries in the 
world, the government of Mozambique has a strong priority for 
filmmaking, with significant input from Brazil. 

Tanner: With financial support to back it up? 

Sinclair: Enough to make the films, although I wouldn’t say 
they were ever in a profit situation but they quite seriously 
produced many projects. We learned a lot from that because in 
Zimbabwe, the policies tend to be very different-they’re much 
more pragmatic. You know, we must educate and feed people, 
and build them roads, which is absolutely right. But it was 
fascinating to see how a country like Mozambique could actually 
come up with a Film Training Institute, with a weekly film 
newsreel. 

So Flame was the first fiction film that we had ever done, and 
originally it started out as a documentary. Early on, in 1988, I 
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Fighting women are my 
heroes. | admire their 
strength, their knowledge, 
their physical abilities. 
And yet they often hide 
their fighting past. | want view. 
to celebrate it. 

—Ingrid Sinclair, filmmaker 


found that the women that I was interviewing refused to be in a 
documentary. They said, “We can’t say the kind of things we 
want to say in front of the camera-it’s too dangerous.” I thought 
it was just a personal thing. But in the process of me making a 
fictional film built on their stories, the film got into such a lot of 
trouble that I really realized why they said that, and how right 
they’d been to refuse. I think there really would have been the 
danger of losing their jobs, or being stigmatized in some way. 
The male war veterans organization, which is not of the 
government but rather civilians, got the most angry about the 
making of the film. They tried to stop it when it was being shot 
and when it was being edited. 

Tanner: What was the motivation for this 
opposition? 

Sinclair: | felt that no film had yet been 
made about this period, of the war, although 
(the veterans group) had commissioned a script 
in 1985 which never got made. Those in 
opposition felt that they wanted a film which 
really showed the “glorious” revolution and 
didn’t look at any of the weaker, or difficult 
parts, which I think would gain sympathy for 
them. They thought (F/ame) would portray the 
Revolutionary Army as being disorganized. For 
example, the fact that people didn’t have enough 
shoes to wear, I see as a cause for sympathy, but 
they saw it as a way of saying, “This Army wasn’t 
together.” 

And J also think that they were deeply hurt 
that I had chosen to portray women’s points-of- 


Tanner: How much of the film was true? 
Was there someone in particular like the 
character of Flame (played by Marian Kunonga, 
a professional actress with no previous 
experience). 

Sinclair: Her character was really my invention, but the 
things that happened to her were often taken from real stories. I 
interviewed women over a period of five or six years and went 
back to some of them several times. There were a lot of physical 
details that I didn’t know about. I asked: “How far apart did you 
walk when you were marching? How did you carry the stuff? On 
your head, your shoulders, your back? How did you feel when 
this or that happened? How did you feel on your first day of 
menstrual pain?” It took a long time. 

Tanner: I was so impressed with the excellent resolution of 
the difficult issues in the end. It was a very successful ending. 

Sinclair: The subject matter was really determined by the 
women. They all said, without exception, “We are only interested 
in telling you our story if you do it from the point of view of 
today. You must say what’s happened to us since then.” So, that 
idea, of coming up to date in the end was theirs. It was their 
demand. It was their price for the information. But how the story 
actually works, and the characters, came from me, and the 
dialogue and the other scenes came from Phil Roberts. It was a 
great mix. 

Tanner: When the film opened what was the public reaction? 

Sinclair: In Harare, Zimbabwe, it was very, very good. It’s 


out grossed all the American movies. We opened with a charity 
premiere, so tickets were quite expensive. There were a few 
invited guests, but it was largely people who wanted to see it 
enough to pay. The audience loved it, but now it’s out in the 
street and it’s at one of the biggest cinemas, which normally 
would be showing “Mission Impossible” or something like that. 

Tanner: What was your experience training and working as a 
woman in the film industry? 

Sinclair: I never found it a problem until making Flame. I 
don’t know if even that was because I am a woman or because I 
was making a film about women. I do think that there is 
something that isn’t specific to all women’s films, but you only 
really see it in women’s films. That is that whatever the women 
are doing, it tends to be part of the flow of life. It’s not just like a 
totally artificial construct, that’s just made up to titillate an 
audience. I think some films directed by women can tend to be 
quieter, less melodramatic. I think my film about sculpture, 
although it features two male sculptors, can be seen in that way. 

Tanner: Are there any women directors who have inspired 
you: 

Sinclair: The Belgian director, Chantal Ackerman-I used to 
look at her work a lot in the 1970s and 80s. I never worked with 
her, but just watched her movies and thought that they were 
wonderful. I think it’s inspiring that there are now more and 
more women directors, like Jane Campion and Gillian 
Armstrong. You can see that thing I was talking about in their 
films. They depend on a kind of inner value and a reaction to 
things that crop up. Obviously those things are constructed, and 
the stories are dramatic, but they’re dramatic in a different way. 
They’re not big action films. 

For Flame specifically, I looked a lot at The Killing Fields 
because it’s the only war film I know which I feel works without 
actually concentrating on the visible violence. It has terrific 
tension in it. It’s beautifully made with interesting colors. 

Tanner: How did the music for Flame come about? 

Sinclair: We were lucky because we had made this 
documentary in Zimbabwe in 1990 called Mbira Music—Spirit of 
the People, which is a kind of history of the country told through 
song, because song is a very important alive way of recording 
information and passing it in a country where most people don’t 
have TVs. We'd worked with that actor from Flame—he’s 
actually kind of a rock star and key figure in musical history in 
Zimbabwe, former freedom fighter and choirmaster Dick 
“China” Chingaira. They were all real songs that he’d composed 
during the war, or they were hymns from church where the 
words were changed to words that would inspire them, either 
through anger, love or political will. 

Tanner: Could you tell me about the producers, Joel Phirl 
and Simon Bright? 

Sinclair: Joel has experience that we don’t have. He’s worked 
for five years on feature films, not always as a producer, but in 
various capacities both in London and Harare. A lot of the 
features produced in Harare are international-Italian, French or 
British. He knew a lot about working with big crews. Joel was 
the one who always said, “This film is going to go to Cannes.” 
Both Simon and Joel are masters at negotiating. I don’t mean 
deals with workers but negotiating with government. They are 
an incredible team of producers. 

Tanner: What about racial issues? Was it an issue that you 


are a white filmmaker making a “black” story? 

Sinclair: | think there were a couple of letters in the 
newspaper that mentioned that. One criticism was in general 
that “white filmmakers come to our country and they steal and 
exploit our ideas and our people.” 

The response of the women I interviewed was that they all 
said, “Go for it.” They said, “Nobody else wants to do that story. 
It’s been 15 years and no one, black or white, ever asked us what 
happened. We're absolutely delighted that anybody is 
interested.” 

Tanner: What was the reaction in Cannes? 

Sinclair: We sent a copy of the rough cut, which you’re not 
supposed to do, but we didn’t have a finished film. And the 
French co-producer said, “I think it will be all right if you 
submit what you've got.” He came to look at what we had, made 
a few suggestions, some of which we followed and some we 
discarded, and then we sent it off. I think within 10 days they 
wrote to us and said it had been selected. 

At the screening people really liked it. I think almost all the 
audiences everywhere have been very warm, and the critics were 
not as warm. The critics ranged from someone who said it was 
the best film at the festival to others saying it was too simple. 

Tanner: What are your plans for the future? 

Sinclair: I’ve got three new projects and they’re all in the 
process of going forward it seems. One is going to be three, 10- 
minute shorts, which are probably going to be drama 
documentaries about prostitution in Zambia. They'll be short 
pieces based on real experiences, probably fairly straight 
dramatized narratives. 

There’s a series of six 30-minute films about women in 
Africa, made by African women film directors. A company is 
producing that, and I’m just one of the directors. I had already 
written a 30-minute piece, and a Namibian producer looked at it 
and suggested that we make a broader project, so that it would 
be in this series of six. 

Tanner: Have the other African women directors been 
chosen yet, and have they agreed to the project? 

Sinclair: Two of them have. One is Moufida Tlafaty who 
directed The Silence of the Palaces and a woman from Kenya who 
directed The Battle of the Sacred Tree. Another one who I’m 
asking is Fanta Akra from Burkino Faso, but I haven’t been in 
touch with her yet. 

My third upcoming project is a feature set in Rwanda during 
the massacres. I’ve asked myself why I’m choosing another war 
story, but I think maybe it’s because of the kind of emotions 
that I’m interested in work very well against that kind of very 
violent background. I think it’s because when you understand 
that in these terrible situations people still do have a range of 
emotions, and life continues. People react in complex ways. 
People are incredibly heroic, in large and small ways. I think it 
must be the contrast between those two things that excites me. 

Lauri Rose Tanner is a fundraising consultant based in San 
Francisco. She is writing a manual, “How to Start and Operate 
Film & Video Festivals.” For more information: 415/550-9445. 
Web: www. filmdependent.com/festbook/. 

Ingrid Sinclair can be reached by email: root@ 


zimmedia.icon.co.zw. Wl 
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The Lost Garden Marquise Lepage 


BY GWENDOLYN AUDREY FOSTER 
omen Make Movies (WMM) has been the leading 


WY isis: of women's films and videotapes in North 
America for 26 years. Founded in 1972, WMM 


started out training women in filmmaking, then it took on 





distribution. Its catalogue includes a diverse selection of work by 
women from all over the world, including the early works of 
filmmakers such as Julie Dash, Jane Campion and Pratibha 
Parmar. 

Last year, WMM was honored with a month-long 
retrospective of work from its catalogue shown at MOMA in 
~ New York, and joined the National Museum of Women in the 
Arts to present a screening and conference on “Women and the 
Art of Multimedia.” 

For filmmakers, exhibitors and educators, WMM remains an 
essential source of works produced by women. It’s particularly 
fitting that the cover of WMM’s 25th anniversary catalog 
celebrates the first woman director, Alice Guy-Blaché. 

Among the distributor's many notable new works, and the 
most exciting, at least for me, is The Lost Garden: The Life and 
Cinema of Alice Guy-Blaché (53 min., film/video, Canada, 1995), 
a film by Marquise Lepage. The title refers to the lost history of 
one of the most important pioneers of the cinema and also to the 
garden where Guy-Blaché shot her first film, La Fée aux 
choux!The Cabbage Fairy (1896), arguably the first motion 
picture to tell a story. 

The Lost Garden uncovers the life of this remarkable film 
industry pioneer. Guy-Blaché (1873-1968) is worthy of critical 
and historical recovery. Her contributions to film include her 
experimentation with slow motion, fast motion, stops, fade-outs, 
double exposures, the development of film stock, color film 
processes, and even early sound film recorded on wax cylinders. 
She also was among the first to make multi-reel features, such as 
La vie du Christ (1905-06). 

Guy-Blaché started her film career in Paris while working as 
secretary for Leon Gaumont, who manufactured film and 
cameras. She was fascinated with the new moving picture 
technology and made little films to help Gaumont sell his 
products. Gaumont soon appointed her the company’s first and 
only movie director. She produced nearly all of Gaumont’s films 
through 1906. 

Guy-Blaché was quick to see the potential to tell stories on 
film. She produced playlets, such as La Fée aux choux, directing 
and writing several shorts and even longer dramas at Gaumont. 
She produced more than 100 sound shorts (excerpts from operas, 
popular songs) and hired colorists to paint directly onto film 
stock. She oversaw the work of young filmmakers such as Louis 
Feuillade, who became her assistant. Ironically, some of her films, 
such as Le vie du Christ, were later misattributed to the people she 
hired and trained. 

While at Gaumont, she met her husband Herbert Blaché. 
When he became general manager of Gaumont in New York, she 
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Pioneer director Alice Guy-Blaché 


accompanied him. On Sept. 7, 1910, she founded her U.S. 
production company, Solax Films. During the next two years, 
Guy-Blaché crafted films in every genre—horror (including the 
first film version of The Pit and the Pendulum (1913), comedies, 
melodramas, adventures, and fairy tales. She also oversaw the 
other directors and producers and ran the company. In 1912, she 
moved Solax to New Jersey, where it became the largest studio in 
the U.S. 

She directed well known stars as well as hundreds of extras, 
and hired technicians and artists keen on experimentation. Her 
female characters were strong, and often portrayed as women 
with powerful intellects. She advocated the vote for women, and 
she even made a feminist utopian science fiction fantasy film, /n 
the Year 2000, (1912), in which Amazons rule the planet. 
Unfortunately, the film is not included in the documentary 
because it is lost, but perhaps it will be recovered in the future. 

One of the most exciting things about viewing this well-made 
documentary is being able to finally view clips from many of the 
more obscure Guy-Blaché films, such as La Fée aux choux and La 
vie du Christ. Other clips include The Sewer (1912), Falling 
Leaves (1912), and Matrimony's Speed Limit (1913). 

In addition to the visual evidence of the remarkable legacy of 
Alice Guy-Blaché, The Lost Garden is a family album of sorts and 
narrated by family members. The film includes interviews with 
Roberta Blaché, daughter in-law of Guy-Blaché, and Adrienne 
Blaché-Channing, Guy-Blaché's granddaughter. The interviews 
with the family members are perhaps equally as valuable as the 
lost and recovered footage, for it seems to me a feminist act to 
recreate her story from the point of view of women in her family. 

After covering the highs of the life of Guy-Blaché, The Lost 


Garden considers the disappointments of her later life. The one 


criticism I have of the film is that it tends to read her life as a 
tragedy. Although she faced many difficulties and challenges, she 
lived a long productive life with a long list of accomplishments. 

After a dazzling career, her company and marriage crumbled. 
In the early ’20s, Guy-Blaché lost Solax, and she auctioned off 
her possessions for next to nothing after her husband left for 
Hollywood with one of his leading ladies. In 1922, she returned 
to France with her two American-born children. 

Despite her problems, Guy-Blaché certainly exhibited a 
resiliency that is underplayed in the film. Consider, for example, 
the fact that at age 49, Guy-Blaché moved to Nice, France, and 
under various male pen names, wrote stories for children, and 
tried her hand at film criticism. Though she would never again 
direct another film, Guy-Blaché tried to have her work 
acknowledged by reclaiming films wrongly attributed to others. 
She approached film historians with her revised filmography and 
tried to trace and locate her original prints. She wrote her 
autobiography and attempted to have it published. (Alice Guy- 
Blaché by Alice Guy Blaché was eventually published.) Finally, in 
1957, the French government awarded her the Legion of Honor 
for her important contribution to the development of French 
cinema. In 1964, she returned to the U.S. with her daughter, 
Simone, and lived out the last years of her life in Mahwah, N.]J. 
She died in 1968 at age 95. 

Though she had to overcome difficulties, it is important that 
she be represented as a survivor. As cinema begins its second 
century, it is fitting to honor the memory of one of its leading 
pioneers, a remarkable woman whose films influenced an entire 
art form. 


Lesbian stories Vomen Make Movies 


The following works with lesbian themes have been added to 
the Women Make Movies catalog. 

Shinjuku Boys (53 min., film, England, 1995), by Kim 
Longinotto and Jano Williams, takes the viewer to the world of 
Japanese female-to-male transvestites. We visit the New Marilyn 
Club in Tokyo—where the “hosts” are women cross-dressing as 
men, and the “clients” are women-and take an extraordinary 
look at gender and sexuality in Japan. Shinjuku Boys introduces 
Tatsu, Gaish and Kazuki, three annabes who work as hosts at the 
New Marilyn Club. Annabes are women who live as men and 
have girlfriends, although they don't always identify as lesbians. 

The film displays a neorealist flavor and the filmmakers avoid 
objectification of their subject by using extensive on-camera 
interviews in which these s/hes tell their stories. Shinjuku Boys 
alternates gender-bending interviews with hand-held sequences 
shot inside the Club, where the suave annabes drink beer in their 
natty threads and turn the heads of the women. The film is a fine 
example of cross-cultural contextualization of gender issues. 

Jodie: An Icon (24 min., film, England, 1996), produced and 
directed by Pratibha Parmar, demonstrates how and why Jodie 
Foster has become an international icon for many lesbians, 
confirming Foster's place within the world of lesbian desire. 
Parmar examines Foster’s stature as an icon for lesbians, shaped 
as much by her authentic and strong screen personas as by the 
media rumor mill which constantly speculates about her 
sexuality. The film combines interviews with short film clips of 
favorite scenes from Fosters’ films that demonstrate the manner — 


















































































































































































































































Shinjuku Boys 


in which the actress may be read as a hypothetical lesbian 
heroine and a feminist figure. 

Lesbian critics Claire Whatling and Terry Brown discuss 
many of the key iconic moments in Foster's films in relation to 
lesbian viewers, including the on screen lesbian relationship 
between Natassja Kinski and Foster in the film The Hotel New 
Hampshire-especially the steamy looks between the actresses. 

Naomi's Legacy (26 min., film, U.S., 1994), directed by 
Wendy Levy, is an autoethnographic film about three 
generations of women in Levi's Jewish family. Like Su 
Friedrich’s masterful film, The Ties That Bind, it incorporates 
text and image, testimony and evidence in ways that are both 
inviting and distancing to the viewer. In the film, Levy examines 
shared memories and family secrets and presents them as a 
young lesbian's legacy. She questions the veracity of the film 
image by repeatedly showing home move footage that features a 
happy-looking family accompanied by the testimony of loss, 
alcoholism, domestic abuse and, most importantly, the 
suppression of discomforting family stories. Levy examines the 
nature of identity and self as it is exhibited through the stories 
passed on among women. 

It is a cinematic history of an assimilated Jewish family's 
struggle. But it is not a film of easy resolutions or easy endings, 
in fact one of the most significant things about the film is its 
seeming use of multiple endings. Each time the viewer thinks 
that the film is about to announce a closure of emotion or an 
easy answer, it goes back to the three-tiered legacy. One of the 
most intriguing references is to a leather jacket brought home 
for Naomi, a jacket meant for a boy, and the metaphoric 
connection that Naomi makes with a similar black leather 
jacket. 

The film comes from the need to tell a woman's story as it 
unfolds through multiple voices and multiple generations. It is a 
story of women raising and nurturing each other despite 
formidable obstacles such as domestic abuse, immigrant exile 
status, language barriers, and the complexities of mother- 
daughter relationships. Levy acts as witness for several 
generations and gives voice to a contemporary Jewish woman's 
struggle to reckon with the men and women in her past, the 
inherited pain, the unspoken cycle of unuttered truths. 

Su Friedrich's brilliant new film, Hide and Seek, (film, 65 
min., U.S., 1996), mixes re-creations, staged footage, interviews, 
and clips from ghastly, yet ironically funny 1950s instructional 
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films to give a multi-voice portrayal of lesbian childhood and 
coming of age. 

Unveiling the fantasies of young lesbians, the film 
remembers the age when sexual feelings are still unformed. 
The fictional narrative tells the story of Lou, a 12-year-old 
"tomboy" living in Brooklyn in the mid ’60s, who is coming 
to terms with her lesbian sexuality. Her point of view is 
skillfully juxtaposed with contemporary interviews with 10 
adult lesbians, who tell the story of important moments from 
their childhoods: their first crushes, how they felt when they 
first heard the words “lesbian, “Bulldagger,” and “lezzie.” 

The film is an important cultural awakening as lesbians talk 
about coming of age and claiming their sexual identity in a 
world in which lesbians have been portrayed as “Other.” 

One of the most interesting moments comes when the 
young heroine, Lou, identifies with an exotic “Other.” When 
she sees a film about wild animals in Africa, she decides she 
would like to travel to Africa. Her fantasies are overtaken by 
dreams of difference, and she begins visiting animals at the 
zoo. In her search for an identity that makes sense, she looks 
for clues from society. 

This film recounts the struggle of many young women and 
men who found their sexual identities at odds with societal 
standards, yet managed to stake out a site of queerness in a 
world of compulsory heterosexuality. 

Hide and Seek is remarkably funny at times yet 
demonstrates the frustrations and problems of coming of age 
as a lesbian. One of the moments of testimony I am drawn to 
is the discussion of the current gene theory that is being used 
to “explain” homosexuality. As several women state, lesbians 
and bisexuals have problems with the “scientific” explaining 
away of their sexuality. Most reject it as yet another cultural 
devaluation of queer subjectivity. 

Remembering Wei Yi-fang, Remembering Myself: An 
Autobiography, (22 min., film, U.S., 1995), directed by 
Yvonne Welbon, an up-and-coming lesbian filmmaker, is 
about the filmmaker’s experiences as an African American 
woman living in Taiwan for six years (1984-1990). Using a 
narrative created through dialogue in English and Chinese 
between herself and her Chinese persona, and through her 
erandmother's stories of “home,” the fascinating and 
revelatory documentary examines her discoveries in a country 
free of American racism. 

Re-creations, presented through memories, historical 
documents, photographs, and video and film footage move 
from Welbon's ancestral home in the Honduras to Chicago to 
Taiwan. The film creates diasporic intersections between 
Caribbean, African American and Chinese cultures. 
Remembering Wei Yi-fang, Remembering Myself is one of the 
finest autobiographical documentaries I have had the pleasure 
to view. 

Gwendolyn Audrey Foster is an assistant professor, Film 
Studies, Department of English, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. Women Make Movies, Inc., 462 Broadway, Suite 500E, 
New York, NY 10013. 212/925-0606, Fax: 212/925-2052. 


Email: orders@wwm.com \I 
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Joy and Margo with their daughter Felicia 


Worthy Mothers lessicaA. Bega 


BY ELFRIEDA ABBE 


orthy Mothers by Jessica A. Bega is a thought- 
WW esse informative video documentary that 

brings the viewers into the lives of two lesbian 
couples as they go through the procedures of adopting children. 

This is no dry chronicle, but an intimate portrayal of the two 
couples as they experience the obstacles and pleasures of 
adoption. It follows Margo and Joy who adopt their daughter, 
Felicia, as a newborn through private means. Sheila and Jo Anna 
have motherhood thrust upon them when Sheila’s brother and 
his wife suddenly decide to give up custody of their sons, Cody 
and Jeffrey. 

Worthy Mothers offers a realistic view of the pressures and 
prejudices the women, who are remarkably candid, face. The 
interviews reveal determined, warm and loving parents who 
grow through their experiences. “I never intended to have 
children,” says Jo Anna. “It’s one of the greatest experiences | 
never thought I'd have.” 

Included in the discussion are laws, political agendas, factual 
knowledge and social perceptions relating to homosexuals 
raising children in the 1990s. 

Not only does the documentary address the concerns of 
lesbians attempting to adopt children but it asks important 
questions regarding traditional views of family. 

Though Bega concentrates on Texas, her film is a strong case 
for re-examining who, by law, are deemed “worthy” parents. 
And she effectively debunks myths about gay parents with 
studies that show no significant difference in children raised in 
gay households from those raised in straight households; that 
children raised in gay families are no more likely to be confused 
by gender roles and social relationships; and that they are no 
more likely to be homosexual or bisexual. 

After centuries in which it was virtually impossible for a 
person to be openly gay and raise children, the documentary 
makes the point that attitudes need to change and sexual 
orientation has no bearing on the ability to love, parent and 
raise children. Any other view seems unreasonable when you 
watch Joy, Margo, Sheila and Jo Anna with their children. 

While offering valuable information and practical advice 
about adoption and parenting, one of Worthy Mothers most 
salient points is that society is changing, but old ideas about 


“family values” linger. This political catch phrase has little 
meaning in the real world of family life. 

Texas native Jessica Anna Bega has been involved in television 
and radio production for six years. Worthy Mothers is her first 
independent feature-length documentary. She is an associate producer 
for Nprint, a new weekly national syndicated entertainment show. 
Her experience includes a staff archivelresearch position at CBS 
Sports in New York, work Galen Productions, Inc., based in Austin, 
Texas. She was a crew member for Chicano! History of the 
Mexican American Civil Rights Movement, a four-part series that 
aired on PBS. Worthy Mothers is distributed by Women Make 
Movies. For more information: WMM, 462 Broadway, Suite 500 E, 
New York, NY 10013. 212/925-0606, Fax: 212/925-2052. Or, 
Jessica A. Bega, 505D W. 18Th St., Austin, TX 78701. 512/476- 
1815. 


The Blinking Madonna 
Beth Harrington 


BY HEATHER RAYBURN 


he miracle that changed Beth Harrington’s life took 
place on the streets of her Boston North End 
neighborhood during the summer of 1991. At the same 
time, her life was something of a mess-she had just lost her job, 
had recently suffered a painful break-up with her longtime 
boyfriend, and had moved out of their apartment to make way 
for his new lover. 

As a distraction, the Boston-born independent filmmaker 
agreed to videotape an Italian-American religious feast in the 
neighborhood. 

Later that evening, members of the society that had 
sponsored the feast called with news. “Please come down here 
and look at this. We think you’ve filmed a statue of the Virgin 
Mary blinking its eyes.” It was a miracle. Harrington has 
documented the experience and the way it changed her life in 
her charming and highly acclaimed comedy, The Blinking 
Madonna and Other Miracles. 

Harrington stars in the film and begins with flashbacks to her 
early years in Catholic parochial school. In the ‘80s, she moved 
to the North End and tried desperately to fit with the locals. The 
filming of the “miracle” sparked a media event. And, in the end, 
it forced Harrington to re-examine her life and, happily brought 
her closer to her beloved community. 

“Initially, when I conceived of the film, I thought it was 
going to be a story of how the people from the North End 
reacted to this alleged miracle,” said Harrington. 

“But the more I thought about it the more I realized that 
wasn't the interesting story, because those people did believe. 
What was funny and interesting was the story about me and the 
way that I had gotten myself in the middle of it.” 

Harrington’s film is a sweet touching personal account that 
prompts viewers to rethink the miracle. 

“The more I insisted that there was a technical explanation 
for things, the more I realized that-in my own life the things 
that had been going grossly awry were suddenly better,” she said. 

“T have to say the whole thing changed my life—the fact that I 
made this film, the way I think of myself as a filmmaker and 


human being, the way I relate to other people...realizing how 
much I belonged to the community. That has been the miracle 
to me.” 

Beth Harrington is based in Washington where she is working on 
a project for Oregon Public Broadcasting. For more information: 
Beth Harrington, 805 SE 101st Ave., Vancouver, WA 98664. 
360/256-6254. Email:betuccia@aol.com 

© 1997, Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times. Excerpt reprinted with 


permission. I 


Stories No One Wants to Hear 
Mara Alper 


BY CAROLANN BARRETT 


tories No One Wants to Hear, a new film by Mara Alper, is 
a part of the growing body of work dealing with abuse 

against women. The 27-minute film depicts four women, 
including Alper, who quietly and straight-forwardly tell us of 
their individual realizations of being incest survivors. They relate 
the distant past of their abuse and the more recent remembering, 
and learning to come to terms with their realizations. 

Each describes great relief in making sense of how her post- 
childhood experiences connect directly to the violation of her 
body and her essential self. We hear the words of whole, vital 
women. 

Alper says that “talking is a gift,” a healing and a validation. 
In the absence of validation from family members (which never 
occurred for three of the four women), validation from other 
survivors was extremely valuable. 

In addition to naming a brother, father and grandfather as 
perpetrators, several women in the film divulge sexually abusive 
mothers. The women speak of the unique shame and confusion 
generated by such experiences, at one point, words of disbelief 
march across the screen. “No mother would ever, but some do.” 

Stories No One Wants to Hear is a beautifully paced film that, 
though including explicit details of abuse, educates the audience 
about the possibility of great healing and of reclaiming one’s life 
after devastating girlhood experiences. Throughout the film are 
mobile images of hands that seem a visual counterpoint to 
various parts of a survivor's journey. They alternately seem to 
claw, dig to remove obstacles, excavate and unearth. The 
motions begin in a frantic, fast, almost desperate quest. Later the 
hands seem to soothe and console, washing away pain. 

Along the way are interspersed clips of home movies with the 
participants as children, images that both reinforce our grief at 
knowing that these girls experienced such violations and elicit 
our awe in their child innocence and ability, as adults, to come 
to terms with their experiences. I felt humbled and proud to 
have heard the truth of these women’s worlds. 

Mara Alper’s Stories No One Wants to Hear was shown at the 
Musuem of Modern Art and many film festivals. Other works 
include Moving On, an experimental essay and Silent Echoes, an 
experimental narrative. For more information: Mara Alper, P.O. 
204 Prince Station, New York, NY 10012. Phonel/fax: 212/228- 
8159. email: mara.alper@nyu.ecu 

Excerpt reprinted with permission from Sojourner: The 
Women s Forum, Vol. 22, No. 1 (September 1996). Carolann 
Barrett, is an editor living in Medford, Massachusetts. O 
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ary Ellen Bute (1906-1983) was an American pioneer 
in abstract animation and played an important role in 
developing new experimental film techniques. Much 


of her work, often poetic abstractions set to music, is not known 





today because prints are not readily available. Perhaps her best 
known piece is Passages from James Joyce's Finnegans Wake, a live- 
action film that uses animation. She received a Cannes Film 
Festival prize in 1965 for the direction of a first feature film. 

Just over five feet tall with red hair and a Texas accent, Bute, a 
Southern debutante, was an unlikely person to challenge the male 
filmmaking establishment in New York. But her exploding 
energy, talent, charm, and determination bucked the odds. 

At 16, Bute left home in Houston and enrolled in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. She studied painting there in 

~ 1923 and 1924, becoming familiar with avant-garde styles and 
the work of Abstract Expressionists, such as Wassily Kandinsky. 
Bute's early paintings reflect the influence of Expressionism and 
Cubism, showing her interest in light and movement from the 
beginning. She wrote in an application for a Guggenheim 
Fellowship that she found “pigment and canvas painting too 
static to express my 
reactions.” 

Late in the fall of 
1924, Bute entered the 
Inter-Theater Art School 
in New York, where she 
assisted Joseph Mullen 
with the lighting for his 
production of William 
Congreve's Way of the 
World. She was invited to be the student art director for the 1925 
spring performance, lighting and designing the visuals for a dance 
. This design helped her gain entrance to Yale’s drama 
department, where she studied stage lighting under Stanley 
McCandless and explored technical problems in theater. 

Bute later wrote that she tried “to ascertain every possible use 
of lighting equipment hoping to find some instruments plastic 
enough to convert into a unit of a new art form.” One of her 
classmates at Yale was Isabel Wilder, Thornton Wilder's sister, 
who became a life-long friend. 

After a year at Yale, Bute was appointed faculty member and 
technical director of the theater aboard the Floating University, 
which cruised the world. In 1927 she returned to Texas to 
become an assistant director in a stock company in Houston. 

The next year she studied art history at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
and no doubt saw avant-garde cinema. She later wrote that she 
“became convinced that a kinetic art form of color is to be the 
contribution of our age to the history of art.” She spent the late 
spring and summer of ’29 in Germany and Austria investigating 
modern equipment for the control of light 

Her interest was in finding ways of using light and color to 
create images with the order of music. When she returned to New 
York, she worked with such electronic geniuses as Thomas 
Wilfred and Leon Theremin in an effort to create a “color organ” 
that would enable her to paint with light. Bute and Theremin 
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Mary Ellen Bute: 


Energy in Motion 


BY KIT BASQUIN 


From left: Frances Streloff, Padraic Colum, MaryElle 
Bute, director of Finnegan’s Wake. 


experimented with optical devices for projecting color and images 
synchronized to music. 

She wrote of her quest, “Composing symphonies in light 
(mobile color) is my 
primary interest and 
devotion.” She applied 
for a Guggenheim 
Fellowship to fund her 
research with Professor 
Theremin. They 
presented his paper, 
“The Perimeters of Light 
and Sound and Their 
Possible Synchronization,” before the New York Musicological 
Society in 1932. 

Bute's next collaborated with filmmaker Lewis Jacobs and 
painter/mathematician Joseph Schillinger, on Synchronization 
(1932) for which she created the abstract drawings. The film was 
not completed. According to an article in Experimental Cinema 
No. 5 (1943), it would have taken a single animator years to 
redraw the complex image used in the film thousands of times. 

Bute met cinematographer Ted Nemeth, who would later 
become her husband, in 1934. Their son, Theodore J. Nemeth 
Jr., was born in 1941. In 1947, Bute's second child, James House 
Bute Nemeth, was born. 

Using their small, New York apartment as a studio, they 
strung cables across the crowded floor space. Bute plotted music 
and images frame by frame on graph paper that circled the room. 
Bute and Nemeth improvised equipment that they could not 
afford on her small bank loan, co-signed by two friends. 

She made a number of animated films. Rhythm in Light, 
(1934, b&w, 5 min.), an abstract animated film set to Grieg's 
“Anitra's Dance,” debuted at Radio City Music Hall. Using 
charm, humor, and enthusiasm, Bute persuaded the manager to 
try her short film. He paid her professional rates. 

Bute directed and Nemeth filmed 12 more abstract animated 
shorts, including Synchromy No. 2 (1935, b&w, 5 min.) and 
Parabola (1938, b&w, 9 min.). Color was added with Spook Sport 


(1939, 8 min.), animated by Norman McLaren, who later worked 
for the National Film Board of Canada. He hand-inked 
characters on to the film stripes, to synchronize with Saint-Saens 
“Danse Macabre.” Escape (1939, color, 4.5 min.) was set to 
Bach's “Toccata.” 

Bute produced and directed Tarantella (1941, color, 5 min.), 
an abstract animated short. Polka Graph (1952, color, 4.5 min.), 
including Shostakovich's polka from “Age of Gold,” won a prize 
at the Venice Film Festival. 

Pastoral (1950, color, 9 min.) is an animated short featuring 
Leopold Stokowski directing his arrangement of “Sheep May 
Safely Graze.” Stokowski directed the music for Disney’s Fantasia 
in 1940. 

In the 1950s, Bute pioneered in choreographing images with 
an electronically controlled beam of light using a specially 
designed oscilloscope, to produce Abstronic, (1954, color, 7 min.), 
an abstract animation synchronized with the contemporary music 
of Aaron Copland. She used her own paintings in the piece. 
Mood Contrasts (1956, color, 7 min.) uses the same technology, 
this time synchronized with Rimsky-Korsikov's “Hymn to the 
Sun.” It won a prize at the Brussels International Film Festival. 

Bute then completed two live-action films. The first, in 1956, 
was The Boy Who Saw Through (b&w, 25 min.), a short story by 
John Putney, which won an award for a short film at the Brussels 
Film Festival. The child star was Ronnie Walken, who later 
changed his name to Christopher Walken. 

In 1958, Bute saw Mary Mannings's play, Passages from 
Finnegans Wake. Struck by the musical quality of Joyce's language 
combined with lively imagery, Bute, using Manning's title, 
adapted the play into a 90-minute feature film. 

Bute later said that her film was a personal response to Joyce's 
text rather than a translation into film. She incorporated 
contemporary imagery, such as a rocket launch, into Joyce's 
surrealistic history of mankind. Bute combined animation effects 
and live action into an energetic zigzag through time and space. 
Her refined background, however, may have prevented her from 
capturing the bawdy nature of Joyce's prose, although she 
incorporated Joyce's intensity and humor. 

Joyce scholar Zack Bowen, who researched the music for the 
film, along with music scholar Mabel Worthington, characterized 
Bute's accomplishment this way when the film was released: 

"That an attempt was made to make any sort of a picture on 
Finnegans Wake is astounding! That the picture is a genuinely 
successful work of art is, though perhaps unbelievable, wholly 
true." 

A preview of the film was screened at the Museum of Modern 
Art for the James Joyce Society. Bute won a Cannes Film Festival 
Prize. But unfortunately, Finnegans Wake eclipsed Bute's career 
and overshadowed her pioneering work in animation. 

The following year, Bute started working on "Skin of Our 
Teeth," adapted from the Pulitzer Prize winning play by 
Thornton Wilder. Wilder gave the film rights of this play to Bute, 
but she was never able to raise the money to produce it. 

Ten years later, in 1976, at age 70, Bute started working on 
her final film, Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, about Walt 


Whitman. Increasing the length of the film from a half-hour to 
an hour, she was unable to raise the funding for it. With painful 
arthritis and heart problems, Bute knew that this would be her 
final film, and possibly she did not want to finish it because 
filmmaking was her life. 

On April 4, 1983, The Museum of Modern Art honored 
Mary Ellen Bute with a Cineprobe program. Long-time friend 
Zack Bowen spoke there of Bute's accomplishments. 

Bute, her financial resources exhausted, lived in a rented room 
at the Salvation Army residence on Gramercy Park. She died at 


~ near-by Cabrini Hospital of heart failure Oct. 17, 1983, the 


month before her 77th birthday. 

Filmmaker Mary Ellen Bute, working against the social role 
she inherited, and overcoming financial constraints, achieved 
artistic success in what was the male-dominated field of 
experimental film. 

Mary Katharine (Kit) Basquin is an art historian and curator 
who frequently lectures on the work of Mary Ellen Bute, a lifelong 
friend of Basquin’s mother, Virginia Gibbs Smyth. Basquin was the 
Curator of Education and Public Programs at the Haggerty Museum 
of Art, Marquette University, Milwaukee; and taught art history at 
Concordia University in Milwaukee. She is the former Wisconsin 
editor of the New Art Examiner. O 


afterimage 


If you are interested in photography, independent film, visual books, 
electronic imaging and new technologies, 
don’t miss out on affterimage, 
the bimonthly journal of media arts and cultural criticism. 


For over two decades eaffte riimmenege has provided insightful coverage of 
the latest developments in photography, visual books and independent film and video. 
No other journal in the field has published such an interesting and wide ranging mix 
of interviews, scholarly articles, biographies, reflective essays, exhibition and 
book reviews, conference reports and news stories. In recent years we have brought 
the same level of informed and accessible analysis to the new electronic imaging 
and on-line technologies. This, along with the most comprehensive job, grant and 
exhibition listing in the country, makes afterimage 
the ultimate reference tool for the media arts in the ‘90s and beyond. 


Don’t let the issues pass you by— subscribe to afterimage. 
Just $30 per year. 
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Don’t Run, Johnny, a short 
film by Bette Allen and Tom 
E. Brown, was one of eight 
winners out of 350 entries at 
The Tacoma Tortured Artist’s 
Festival. “If legendary B-movie 
filmmaker Ed Wood were alive 
today and decided to tackle the 
sensitive topic of AIDS, chances 
are it would look something like 
this,” says Brown. For more 
information: www. 
bugsby.com 

Stephanie Barber and 
Kristie Reinders, University 
of Wisconsin—Milwaukee film 
students, organized the second 
annual outdoor film festival in 
Downtown Milwaukee. In an 
effort to bring experimental and 
independent work to a wider 
audience, works were screened 
at Pere Marquette Park in 
Milwaukee. The third outdoor 
film festival will be held again 
this summer. 

Three video works by artists 
premiered at the Milwaukee 
Access Telecommunications 
Authority: Cocoon by Valerie J. 
Christell, Dreamtime by 
Darlene Hagopian, and An 
Autobiography of a Painting by 
Thea Kovac. 

An Anthology of Milwaukee 
Youth Experiences was 
organized by the Community 
Media Project headed by 
Portia Cobb and included 
works of more than 20 
Milwaukee youths. The videos 
were screened at the University 
of Wisconsin— Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee County 
Supervisor Dorothy Dean is 
producing Feminism + Video = 
Herself, a cable TV forum that 
recognizes women’s visions and 
accomplishments. Topics 
include art, politics, welfare 
reform. The show airs on 
MATA (Channel 14). In an 
interview Dean said, “We 
explore what feminism is—not 
just jam it into a half-hour but 
rather look at it over a period 
of months.” 

The Life and Times of Rosie 
the Riviter by Connie Field will 
be included in a national 
project: “From Rosie to 
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Roosevelt: A Film History of 
Americans in World War II.” 
This independent film and 
discussion series will be offered 
at more than 100 libraries 
across the country. National 
Video Resources will host an 
orientation and planning 
seminar that will provide 
participating humanities 
teachers and librarians with 
project materials and training. 
For more information: NVR, 73 
Spring St., Suite 606, New York, 
NY 10012. 

MOMA recently featured 
work from the Hubley Studio, 
which has been designing, 
directing and producing some of 
American cinema’s finest 
independent animated films. 
The show included animated 
films, concept art, animation 
drawings, storyboards, 
background paintings and 
layouts created by Faith and 
John Hubley and their 
daughter Emily Hubley. 

The retrospective featured 
more than 50 films made by the 
Hubleys, including three 
Academy Award nominated 
films, Moonbird (1960), The Hole 
(1963) and Tijuana Brass Double 
Feature (1966). The series 
shows how the Hubleys bring 
their creative lucidity and 
humor to bear on subjects as 
divergent as understanding the 
physical universe, graphically 
depicting the imagery of human 
mythology, and clamoring for a 
rational approach to a myriad of 
social concerns. 

The studio’s work is 
“vibrant, luminous, influenced 
by Picasso, Matisse and Miro.” 

NYU graduate Julia Loktev 
won the top directing award for 
her documentary, Moment of 
Impact, at the 1998 Sundance 
Film Festival. 

Michéle Maheux was 
appointed managing director of 
the Toronto International Film 
Festival. Maheux joined the 
Festival’s press office in 1989 
and helped launch the highly 
successful Cinematheque 
Ontario screening program. 

“Frances Marion and her 
Circle, Part One,” a 
retrospective of 30 films 





written by Frances Marion 
was shown at MOMA last 
summer. Marion was one of 
Hollywood’s most talented and 
successful screenwriters. She 
wrote more than |50 produced 
films from 1916 to 1946, ina 
range of genres from comedy to 
melodrama to romance to 
gangster and boxing stories. She 
worked with Mary Pickford, 
Marie Dressler, Marion 
Davies, and Lillian Gish. She 
collaborated with Anita Loos 
in writing Blondie of the Follies 
(1932) and Riffraff (1935). 

Sherry Millner’s Unruly 
Fan, Unruly Star was shown as 
part of the winter/spring 
independent film and video 
program at MOMA. The piece 
explores Millner’s private 
imaginings, as an excessive fan 
of TV personality Roseanne, 
linking it to the dysfunction 
found in both families on and off 
the air. 

Jill Petzall received a 
$4,000 grant from the Robeson 
Fund for Independent Media for 
her video, When the Bough 
Breaks. 

Petzall’s Veronica’s Story, a 
metaphorical interpretation of a 
true story written by a teenager 
who is reaching out to 
understand a childhood of 
abuse, piece received the 
following awards: Best of 
Festival Award at the Big Muddy 
Film and Video Festival, Best 
Non-feature film from the 
Louisville Film and Video 
Festival, first prize in the 
experimental category from 
Brooklyn Arts Council Film and 
Video Festival and the Silver 
Apple at the National 
Educational Media Network. 

Lisa Prieto received the 
$1,000 WIF grant made possible 
through a donation by Seattle 
Grip and Lighting. The grant 
alows a WIF/Seattle member to 
attend a professional seminar, 
workshop or conference. Lisa is 
a freelance production assistant. 
Heidi Bullock and Phoebe 
Owens each received $1,000 
scholarships from WIF/S. Both 
are seniors at Evergreen State 
College. 

Director Cheryl Ronning 





recieved the Gold Award for 
best Medical/Health Film or 
Video for His Name is Today. 
The award was presented by 
the Charleston Worldfest 
International Film Festival. 

Independent filmmaker 
Nina Rosenblum attended a 
screening of her work at the 
University of Michigan. The 
following films were shown: The 
Untold West: The Black West, the 
untold story of African 
American participation in 
settling the west; Through the 
Wire, about human rights abuses 
at the Female High Security 
Unit of the Federal 
Correctional Institution in 
Lexington, Kentucky; Liberators: 
Fighting on Two Fronts in World 
War Il, about African American 
soldiers who fought in a 
segregated army and helped 
liberate the Nazi concentration 
camps; and Lock-Up: The 
Prisoners of Rikers Island. 

Evette Vargas’s Thicker 
than Water was one of the 
honorees of the NYU film 
student awards. Her film is the 
story of a 30 year-old woman 
who returns to her hometown 
after 12 years. She returns on 
the day of her father’s funeral 
to re-establish relationships 
with her mother and brother. 

The following Columbia 
University graduate film division 
students received awards for 
their short films: Laura 
Sulborski, Memorial Days, Dead 
but having a wonderful time; Bess 
Frelinghuysen, A Tall Winter’s 
Tale, the tribulations of a five- 
year old-fibber; and Suzanne 
Riss’, Thumb, a dark comedy 
set in| 958 when events after a 
robbery spin wildly out of 
control for lifelong friends lost 
on a woodland road. 

Works by the following 
video makers were included in a 
program at MOMA: Ximena 
Cuevas, Mexico City; Joanna 
Lipper, U.S.; Gitte Villesen, 
Denmark; Ardele Lister, 
Canada; Abigail Child, U.S. 


IN PROGRESS 


Seasons & a Muse, a 
Milwaukee collective of women 


artists, is creating a full-length 
feature film about the German 
mystic Hildegard of Bingen 
(1098-1179). In addition to being 
the abbess of the first 
Benedictine women’s 
monasteries, she was a poet, 
playwright, composer, herbalist, 
painter and philosopher. The 
project was devised by 
director/actor Jeanne 
Spicuzza, the founder of the 
collective. Members of the 
collective include story writer 
Karen Howland, filmmaker 
Rebecca Banks, writer Jessica 
Banks, writer Wendy 
Landvatter, writer/actor Jen 
Benka, musician/actor Amy 
Rohan, arts writer and 
administrator Chris Segedy 
and actor Stephanie Spicuzza. 
The company will be shooting in 
Bingen this spring. For more 
information: Seasons & a Muse, 
Jeanne Spicuzza, 1962 N. 
Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, WI 
53202. 414/299-0556. 

Eileen is a Spy, directed by 
Minnesota-based Sayer Frey, is 
the story of a young woman’s 
journey of self-discovery. Frey 
combines narrative and 
documentary filmmaking 
techniques. The film is in post- 
production. For more 
information: IFP/North, 401 N. 
3rd St., Suite 450, Minneapolis, 
MN 55401. 612/338-0871. 

The Watershed Chronicles by 
Seattle-based writer/producer 
Linda Regan and Richard 
Yonck, a six-part environmental- 
science series for high school 
students, is in post-production. 
For more information: Women 
in Film/Seattle, 2608 2nd Ave., 
Suite 188, Seattle, WA 98121. 


IN DISTRIBUTION 


Terra Abroms was post- 
production supervisor on Los 
Pastores, A Shepherd’s Play, 
featuring the Sangre de Cristo 
Liturgies. It was broadcast in 
Albuquerque. For more 
information: The National Latino 
Communications Consortium, 
800/722-9982. 

“Inside Out: A Trilogy” by 
Mara Alper is available for 
programming. The pieces focus 
on inner and outer realities of 
challenging social issues. The 
package includes: Silent Echoes, 





MILWAUKEE INDEPENDENT FILM SOCIETY 


The Milwaukee Independent Film Society was recently 
formed to promote and foster independent filmmaking through 
screenings, seminars, and networking opportunities. 
Additionally, the Society will maintain a database of 
independent filmmakers and productions. Members will be able 


to access this data in order to prepare for upcoming 
productions or simply network with other filmmakers in their 
area. 

For more information: Milwaukee Independent Film Society, 
PO Box 215, Milwaukee, WI 53201-0215. 414/276-8563. 


contrasting the inner and outer 
life of a powerful spirit dancer. 
The experimental narrative leads 
the viewer through issues of 
representation, recognition and 
power in a series of intricately 
cut images. 

Moving On is an experimental 
video that uses richly layered 
images and sound to explore 
accepting change and facing fears. 
Stories No One Wants to Hear, 
recently shown at MOMA, uses 
interviews and poetic video art 
to explore the positive outcomes 
of retrieving buried childhood 
trauma, particularly mother- 
daughter and brother-sister 
incest. 

For more information: Mara 
Alper, 212/228-8159. e-mail: 
mara.alper@nyu.edu 

Crossing Chasms by Jennifer 
Christine Yang Hee Arndt 
documents the video maker’s 
journey to Korea to find her 
roots and interviews with other 
American-adopted Koreans who 
return to Korea. For more 
information: Rainbow World, 
706 E. Forest Ave., Neenah WI 
54956. Email: Jenrainbow 
@aol.com 

Kris Dressen’s Square One 
takes place in a women’s 
restroom. Dressen and a small 
crew, made the seven-minute, 
black-and-white documentary 
with no dialogue in the course of 
two days at the public restroom 
at the Western Washington 
Fairgrounds. The lead character 
is played by Cheri Lynn Martin. 
For more information: Kris 
Dessen at zadzack@juno.com 

Voices from Inside by Karina 
Epperlein follows a German- 
born performance artist into a 
federal women’s prison. She 
encourages a racially mixed circle 
of women to find their voices 








through poetry and creative 
expression and meets their 
children on the outside. The 
women tell their life stories and 
share their experience of prison 
life. 

For more information: New 
Day Films, 22D Hollywood Ave., 
Hohokus, NJ 07423. 201/652- 
6590. Fax: 201/652-1973. Web 
site: www.newday.com 

In Meeting Magdalene by 
Marilyn Freeman, two women 
who are strangers experience an 
inescapably profound attraction. 
For more information: Marilyn 
Freeman, c/o WIF/Seattle, 2608 
2nd Ave., Suite 188, Seattle, WA 
98121. 

Inside—Portraits of Children, 
1996 by Joanna Lipper visits 
with children between the ages 
of five and twelve as they speak 
about their lives, thoughts, 
feelings and fantasies. For more 
information: Graham Leggat, 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
53rd St., New York, NY 10019- 


5498. 212/708-9752. 
The Discovery of Dawn 


produced by Ellen Littig 
documents the relationship 
between the eating disorders 
commonly afflicting today’s 
young women and body image as 
depicted in the media. The 
information is organized around 
the plight of an 18-year-old 
survivor of anorexia nervosa 
whose struggle with the illness 
includes most of the feelings, 
thoughts, symptoms and 
experiences that mark the onset 
of serious eating disorders. 

For more information: 
NEWIST/CESA 7, Studio B, IS 
1040, UW-Green Bay, Green 
Bay WI 54311. 800/633-7445. 

No Place Like Home by 
Seattle-based Kathryn Hunt 
lets 10-year-old Barbara Wilson 





tell her story of living wit? her 
family in cheap motels and 
homeless shelters as she tries to 
make sense of a legacy of 
domestic violence, poverty and 
abandonment. For more 
information: WIF/Seattle,2608 
2nd Ave., Suite 188, Seattle, WA 
98121. 

Third World Newsreel is 
offering these new titles: 

Camp Arirang by Diana S. 
Lee and Grace Yoon-Kyung 
Lee takes a gritty look at the 
camptowns surrounding U.S. 
military bases in South Korea, 
exploring the lives of Korean sex 
workers and their children. The 
video follows a charismatic 50- 
year-old ex-sex worker through 
“American Town,” a government 
subsidized entertainment district 
for U.S. Air Force personnel. 
Now a missionary devoted to 
helping sex workers and running 
a day care center for their 
fatherless children, Ms. Kim 
takes the audience on a journey 
into her own past, recalling 
stories of her relationships with 
pimps, soldiers, local officials and 
other prostitutes. 

Living in Half Tones by Me-K 
Ando, is a metaphorical 
reconstruction of the artist’s 
developing identity as an adopted 
Korean girl in America who 
returns to Korea for the first 
time to search for bits and pieces 
of her past. 

Nailed by Angel Shaw, is a 
Filipina’s exploration of the 
Catholic Church and 400 years 
of colonialism in the Pacific 
region woven in a montage of 
images, sounds, stories and 
performances. Inspired by Lucy 
Reyes, a woman who has been 
re-enacting the Crucifixion for 
16 years by being nailed to a 
cross. 

Nailed questions the 
implications of worship on 
national, cultural and personal 
identity struggles in the 
Philippines. 

For more information: Third 
World Newsreel, 335 W. 38th 
St., 5th Floor, N.Y., N.Y. 10018. 
212/947-9277. 212/594-6417. 


Chicago International 
Children’s Film Festival. 
Deadline: May 29. Seeks films 
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and videos for children with a 
completion date of 1996 or 
later. Festival: Oct. 15-25. For 
more information: Facets 
Multimedia, Chicago 
International Children’s Film 
Festival, 1517 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60614. 
773/281-9075. Fax: 773/929- 
5437. Email: kidsfest@facets.org. 
Hot Springs Documentary 
Film Festival. Deadline: May 29. 
Seeks documentary films to be seen 
with Academy Award nominess 
and 1997 IDA Award winners. For 
more information: Hot Springs 
Documentary Film Institute, P.O. 
Box 6450, Hot Springs, AR 71902- 
6450. 501/321-4747. Fax: 501/321- 
021 |. Email: hsdff@hotspringsar. 

- com. Web: www.docufilminstorg 
Edinburgh International 
Film Festival. Deadline: May 31. 

Seeks features, shorts, animated 
works and documentaries. Festival: 
Aug. 16-30. For more information: 
EIFF, 88 Lothian Rd., Edinburgh EH3 
9BZ, Scotland, U.K. 44/13 1/228- 
4051. Fax: 44/131/229-5501. Email: 
infor@edfilmfest.org.uk. Web: 
www.edfilmfest.org.uk 

NextFrame. Deadline: May 
31. Student film and video festival 
seeks work, including experimental, 
documentary, narrative and 
animation. Festival: August. For 
more information: 
NextFrame/UFVA, Dept. of Film 
and Media Arts, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, PA 19122. 215/923- 
3532. Fax: 215/204-6740. Email: 
ufva@vm.temple.edu. Web: 
www.temple.edu/ufva 

Sunny Side of the 
Documentary International 
Documentary Festival/Market. 
Deadline: May 31. Seeks 
documentaries to screen for public, 
buyers, producers, distributors. 
Festival: Sept. 13-17. For more 
information: Vue sur les docs, 3 
Square Stalingrad, 1300! Marseilles, 
France. 33/91/844-017. 
Fax:33/9 |/843-834. Email: vue. 
surdoc@hol.fr 

Independent Feature Film 
Market. Deadline: June 12. Seeks 
new emerging talent. Feature films, 
short films, works in progress, 
scripts for feature films. Market: 
Sept. 18-25. For more information: 
IFP, 104 W. 29th St, 12th FL, New 
York, NY 10001. 212/465-8200, 
ext. 107. Fax: 212/465-8525. Email: 
ifpny@ifp.org. Web: www.ifp.org. 

Northampton Film 
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Milwaukee International 
Independent Film Festival, 
Sept. 24-27 


Deadlines: June 26 (early) and July 31 (final) 
Seeks feature films and short works for four-day festival. 


All genres and lengths are accepted. Formats include 16 
and 35mm. Awards include: Grand Prize, Directing Award, 
Audience Award, Cinematography Award. There is also a 
screenplay competition. Film submissions must be made 
on 1/2 VHS for previewing. For an entry form contact: 
MIIFF, 2825 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53211. 
414/332-9487. Email: mcwu@concentric.net 


Festival. Deadline: June 30. 
Seeks independent films and 
videos. Film Festival: Nov. 4-8. 
For more information: 
Northampton Film Festival, 351 
Pleasant St., No. 137, 
Northampton, MA 01060. 
413/586-3471. Fax: 413/584- 
4432. Email: filmfest 
@nohofilm.org. 

Cine Golden Eagle Film 
& Video Competition. 
Deadline: Aug. | (early) and 
Aug.|5 (final). Film and video 
competition in a wide range of 
categories. Winners are 
considered for competition in 
international film festivals. For 
more information: Cine, 1001 
Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 
638, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
202/785-1136. Fax: 202/785- 
4114. Web site: www.cine.org! 

Rehoboth Beach 
Independent Film Festival. 
Deadline: Sept. 12. Seeks shorts 
and feature films. Send VHS 
preview tape. Festival: Nov. |2- 
15. For more information: 
Rehoboth Beach Film Festival, 
P.O. 1132, Rehoboth Beach, DE 
19971. 302/226-3257. Email: 
dbc@shore-source.com. Web: 
www.shore-source.com/ 
dbc/rbfs.html 

CINDY (Cinema in 
Industry) Competition: 
Deadlines: (Regional) May 31, 
East and West; June 30, 
Southwest and Midwest. 
(International) Sept. 30. 
International competition for 
film, video, audio, multi-image 
and interactive media. For more 
information: International 
CINDY Competition, 9531 
Jamacha Blvd., Suite 263, Spring 








Valley, CA 91977-5628. 
619/461-1600. Fax: 619/461 - 
606. 


Nashville Independent 
Film Festival. June 10-14. 
Formerly known as Sinking 
Creek. All genres. For more 
information: Sinking Creek Film 
Celebration, Inc., 402 Sarratt 
Center, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, TN 37240. 615/343- 
3419. Fax: 615/343-9461. 

San Antonio CineFestival, 
June 10-14. All genres. For 
more information: CineFestival, 
Guadalupe Cultural Arts 
Center, 1300 Guadalupe St., 
San Antonio, TX 78207-5519. 
210/271-3151. Fax: 210/271- 
3480. Email: guadarts@aol.com 

Chicago Alt.film Fest, 
June 12-14. Independently 
produced narrative features. 
For more information: Chicago 
Alt.film Festival, 3430 N. Lake 
Shore Dr., Suite 19N, Chicago, 
IL 60657. 773/525-4559. Fax: 
773-327-8669. Email: 
chialtfilm@aol.com 

Cinema Arts Centre 
U.S. International Film 
Festival. Huntington, NY, June 
12-14. All genres. For more 
information: Cinema Arts 
Centre, P.O. 498, 423 Park 
Ave., Huntington, NY 11743. 
800/423-7611. Fax: 516/423- 
5411. Email: cinartctr@aol.com 

Newart Black Film 
Festival, June! 7-July 29. Films 
by black filmmakers. For more 
information: Newark Black Film 
Festival, Newark Museum, 49 
Washington St., P.O. 540, 





Newark, Nj 07101-0540. 
973/596-6637. 

San Francisco Bi Film 
Festival, June 26-27. Explores 
sexual identity, attraction and 
gender roles. For more 
information: Absolutely 
Ambiguous Productions, 1803 
Ninth Ave., San Francisco, CA 
94122. 415/665-5645. Email: 
jtpasty@sirius.com 

Asian American 
International Film Festival. 
New York, July-Aug. For more 
information: AAIFF, Asian 
CineVision, 32 E. Broadway, 4th 
FI., New York, NY 10002. 
212/925-8685. Fax: 212/925- 
8157. Email: 
ACVinNYC@aol.com 

San Francisco Jewish 
Film Festival, July | 6-30. 
Explores Jewish themes, 
history, culture. For more 
information: S.F. Jewish Film 
Festival, 346 Ninth St., S.F., CA 
94103. 415/621-0556. Fax: 
510/548-0536. Email: 
jewishfilm@aol.com 

Two Rivers Native Film 
& Video Festival, July 18-19. 
For, by and about Native 
people. For more information: 
Two Rivers Film Festival, c/o 
Native Arts Circle, 1433 E. 
Franklin Ave., Ste. 15, 
Minneaplolis, MN 55404. 
612/870-7173. Fax: 612/870- 
0327. 

Philadelphia International 
Film Festival, July 20-26. All 
genres. For more information: 
Philafilm, 2623 Sorrento Dr., 
Ste. A, Philadelphia, PA 19131. 
215/879-8209. Fax: 215/849- 
2716 

Black Harvest 
International Film & Video 
Festival, Aug. Showcases 
contemporary cinema from the 
African diaspora. For more 
information: The Film Center, 
School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Columbus Dr. at 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL 
60603. 312/443-3734. Fax: 
312/332-5859. 

Chicago Underground 
Film Festival. Aug. |2-16. 
Free expression of views 
outside the mainstream. For 
more information: CUFF, 2501 
N. Lincoln Ave., Suite 278, 
Chicago, IL 60614. 773/866- 
8660. Fax: 773/342/7192. 

Festival Cine Latino! 


The Independent Feature Project presents 


THE 20TH ANNUAL 
INDEPENDENT FEATURE 


FILM MARKET 


September 18-25, 1998 


Angelika Film Center, New York City 


CALL FOR ENTRIES 


Filmmakers + Screenwriters: 
submit features, shorts, 


works-in-progress, scripts and 


documentaries to the only 


Market exclusively devoted to 
American independent filmmaking. 


1998 submission deadlines: 
Early deadline: May 22 
Final deadline: June 12 





GARLIC IS AS GOOD AS 


TEN MOTHERS 


METROPOLITAN 
SLACKER 
THE UNBELIEVABLE TRUTH 
LET'S GET LOST 
ROGER & ME 
DAUGHTERS OF THE DUST 
BLOOD SIMPLE 
THE BROTHERS MCMULLEN | THE TIMES OF HARVEY MILK 
EL NORTE CHOOSE ME 
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STAR MAPS 





THE BIG ONE 








JUPITER’S WIFE 
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PARTING GLANCES 
SHERMAN’S MARCH 
DESERT HEARTS 


AMERICAN DREAM 
POISON 79 
NOT A PRETTY PICTURE 


WELCOME TO THE DOLLHOUSE 
MAYA LIN: A STRONG CLEAR VISION 








DOWN BY LAW 


20 


RETURN OF THE SECAUCUS SEVEN 
4 






MY DINNER WITH ANDRE 





For information and 
an application contact: 


IFP 

104 W. 29th St./12th FI. 
NY, NY 10001-5310 
Phone: 212.465.8200 
Fax 212.465.8525 


E-mail: ifpny@ifp.org 
Website: www.ifp.org 
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Berkeley, CA, Sept. 18-20. Films 
and videos that reflect the 
diversity of the Latino, Latin 
American and Caribbean 
communities. For more 
information: Cine Accién, 346 
Ninth St., 2nd FI., S.F., CA 
94103. 415/553-8135. Fax: 
415/863-7428. Email: cineaccion 
@aol.com 

Windy City International 
Documentary Festival, Sept. 
19-27. Features documentaries 
focusing on human issues from 
the personal to the global. For 
more information: Windy City 
Documentary Festival, The 
Documentary Center, 
Columbia College, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60605. 312/344-7773. Fax: 
312/986-8208. Email: 
WindyCFfest@aol.com 


OPPORTUNITIES 


911 Media Arts Center. 
Seeks entries for screening 
program. For more information: 
Peter Mitchell, screenings 
coordinator, | 17 Yale Ave. N., 
Seattle, WA 98109. Email: 

91 |media.org 

American Cinematheque. 
LA-based, viewer-supported 
film and video exhibition 
organization seeks submissions 
of new, independently 
produced features and 
documentaries to present 
through the Cinematheque’s 
critically acclaimed showcase. 
The Alternative Screen. 
Filmmakers have a year-round 
venue to showcase their work 
to public audiences. For more 
information: The Alternative 
Screen, American 
Cinematheque, 1800 N. 
Highland Ave., Suite 717, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 
213/466-3456, ext. 117. 

Big Miss Moviola. Send 
videos for Miss Moviola’s Video 
Chainletter That Can’t Be Broken. 
For more information: Big Miss 
Moviola, P.O. Box 14284, 
Portland, OR 97293. 

Chicago Filmmakers 
Film/Video Exhibition 
Program. Looking for 
completed documentaries, 
independent features, 
experimental work for ongoing 
weekly screenings. For more 
information: Ines Sommer, 
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CALL FOR PROPOSALS. 


Afterimage Seeks articles for a special issue on The Visual 
Arts and the Crisis in Higher Education. Open to different types 
of articles (journalistic, personal, theoretical, historical ) that 
address the current turmoil in higher education from the 
perspectives of adjuncts, administrators, students/TAs, 
professors reporters, independent scholars, funders. 


Afterimage is particularly interested in articles and essays that 
speak to contemporary issues in the fields of photography, 
independent film and video communications, art history, 
cultural studies and graduate art education. Submit one-page 
proposals or finished manuscripts to: Michael Starenko, 
Editor, Afterimage, 31 Prince St., Rochester NY 14607. Email: 
afterimag@servtech.com 





Program Director, Chicago 
Filmmakers, 1543 W. Division, 
Chicago, IL 60622. 733/384- 
5533. Fax: 733/384-5532. 

Cinema Guild. Seeks film, 
video, multi-media works for 
distribution in all markets. For 
more information: The Cinema 
Guild, 1697 Broadway, Ste. 506, 
New York, NY 10019-5904. 
800/723-5522. Fax: 212/246- 
5525. Email: 
thecinemag@aol.com 

Cinemax Reel Life. Offers 
completion funds. HBO 
America Undercover offers 
production funds for indie 
documentaries. For more 
information: Jackie Glover 
(Cinemax) and Nancy Abraham 
(HBO), c/o Time Warner, 1110 
Sixth Ave., 13th Fl., New York, 
NY 10036. 212/512-1341. Fax: 
212/512-8051. 

CineSisters. A women’s 
collective in San Francisco. For 
more information: Gail 
Mallimson. 415/648-5019. 

Cinequest. TV series 
showcasing independent cinema 
and video from U.S. and around 
the world. Seeks all genres to 
air on 30-min. cable show. For 
more information: Cinequest 
Productions, 2550 Alafayia 
Trail, Apt. 8100, Orlando, FL 
32826. 407/658-4865. 

Cineteca De Cine 
Accion. Seeks film and video 
submissions by and about 
Latinos for regular screenings. 
For more information. Cine 
Accion, 346 Ninth St., San 
Francisco, CA 94103. 415/553- 
8153. 

Cinewomen. LA-based 
nonprofit dedicated to the 
advancement of women 





filmmakers. Looking for films 
and videos written, directed 
and produced by women. For 
more information: Cinewomen, 
9903 Santa Monica Blvd., Ste. 
461, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 
310/855-8710. 

Experimental TV 
Center. Electronic Arts 
program is accepting 
applications for presentation 
funds, providing partial support 
to non-profit organizations for 
rentals of video, audio and 
time-based computer work for 
artists’ fees for screenings. 
Does not support exhibition of 
film or electronic music. For 
more information: Sherry Miller 
Hocking, Experimental TV 
Center, 109 Lower Fairfield Rd., 
Newark Valley, NY 13811. 
Phone/fax: 607/687-4341. 

Film Forum. Seeks 
recently completed 
independent experimental and 
progressive films for inclusion in 
its ongoing, guest curated First 
Sight Scene series for new work 
by Southern California artist. 
For more information: First 
Sight Scene. P.O. Box 746, LA, 
CA 90028. 

First Film Foundation. 
Works with new writers, 
producers and directors from 
the U.K. and Ireland to equip 
them for a career in film and 
TV. For more information: 
Canalot Studios, 222 Kensal 
Rd., London W10 5BN, 
England. 181/969-5195. Fax: 
181/960-6302. 

For Film’s Sake. Seeks 
non-Hollywood personal films 
that go beyond the narrative 
traditions for weekly non- 
funded film series. For more 





information: Film for Film’s 
Sake, 5] Pitman Rd., Warwick, 
RI 02886. 401/821-7281. 

Found/Stolen Video 
Show. Seeks work of 
appropriated, manipulated 
video. For more information: 
Videospace, 9 Myrtle St., 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130. 

Handi-Capable in the 
Media. Nonprofit seeks videos 
on people with disabilities to air 
on Atlanta public access. For 
more information: Handi- 
Capable in the Media, 2625 
Piedmont Rd., Ste. 56-137, 
Atlanta, GA 30324. 

In the Mix. National PBS 
weekly magazine for teens 
seeks work on video by |5 to 
22 year olds. Topics include: 
media literacy, gun violence, 
stress management, substance 
abuse, political activism, school 
careers. For more information: 
In the Mix, 102 E. 30th St., NY, 
NY 10016. 212/684-3940. 

Independent Exposure. 
Film and video program at the 
Speakeasy Cafe, an Internet cafe 
in Seattle. For more 
information: Blackchair 
Productions, 2318 Second Ave., 
313-A, Seattle, WA 98121. 
206/282-3592. 

Independent Film & 
Videomakers Resource 
Directory. Lists grants, 
fellowships, festivals, 
residencies, contests, schools. 
For more information: Ajar 
Pictures, 505 Boquest Blvd., Ste 
A, Paradise, CA 95969. 
619/252-7984. 

Independent Film & 
Video Showcase. Seeks 
undiscovered film and video 
submissions for a non-profit 
showcase. For more 
information: Jerry Salata, 6755 
Yucca St., #8, Hollywood, 
CA90028. 213/464-8235. 

Independents in Flight. 
IFP/North and Northwest 
Airlines seeks independent film 
and videos for programming 
each month on international 
Northwest flights. All lengths 
and genres of film and video are 
sought. Honoraria paid. Works 
will be promoted in in-flight 
magazine. Entries on VHS only. 
IFP/North, 401 N. Third St., 
Ste. 450, Minneapolis, MN 
55401. 612/338-0871. Fax: 
612/338-4747. 


angles 


WOMEN WORKING IN FILM 6 VIDEO 


BRINGING YOU WOMEN OF VISION 


Interviews with international film & video makers 
Topical articles about the business of filmmaking 
Ideas: production, exhibition, distribution 


Reports on festivals, grants, awards, new works, 
works-in-progress, opportunities 


Angles subscribers are film and video makers, educators, distributors, 
university libraries, film and women’s studies departments, media centers 
and programmers. 


For display advertising rates contact: 


Angles 
414/963-8948 


U.S.: $15/Students, $20/Individuals, $30/Institutions (J Canada: $25/Individuals, $35/Institutions 
Elsewhere: $30/Individuals, $40/Institutions 


Name 
Address State Zip Code 
Phone (Home) (Work) 


Email: 
Make checks payable (U.S. Funds) to Angles, P.O. Box 11916, Milwaukee, WI 5321 | 
414.963-8948 Ll Fax: 414/963-9018 O Email: angles@execpc.com 
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Independent Television 
Service. Accepts requests on 
an ongoing basis from 
independents for airing on 
public TV. For more 
information: ITVS, 51 Federal 
St., Suite 401, San Francisco, 
CA 94107. 415/356-8383. Fax: 
415/356-8391. 

Institute for Unpopular 
Culture. Offers mentoring and 
access to resources and 
facilities, alternative funding, 
business consultation and other 
support services to artists of 
any discipline who attempt to 
challenge the status quo. For 
more information: Institute for 
Unpopular Culture, 1850 Union 
St., Suite 1523, San Francisco, 
CA 94123. 415/986-4382. Fax: 
415/986-4354. 

Institute of International 
Education. Grants for 
collaborators in all media 
working with other artists in 
France and Germany. For more 
information: Collaborative 
Works, Arts International, 
Institute of International 
Education, 809 United Nations 
Plaza, NY, NY 10017. 212/984- 
5370. 

Japan Foundation. Film 
production support to 
experienced independents or 
corporations for production of 
films, TV programs or other 
A/V materials and further 
understanding of Japan and 
Japanese culture abroad. For 
more information: Japan 
Foundation, 152 W. 57th St., 
39th Fl., New York, NY 10019. 
212/489-0299. 

Kilima Films/ 
Documentary Films 
Worldwide. Seeks 
documentaries for webcasting 
in entirety using RealAudio. For 
more information: Kilima Films, 
P.O. 343 Hilo, HI 96721. Email: 
kilima@kilimafilms.com. Web 
site: www.kilimafilms. 
com/kilima. 

La Plaza. Documentary 
services produced at BGBH 
Boston for and about the Latino 
community seeks original works 
by independent film and video 
makers that deal with social and 
cultural issues concerning 
Latins. For more information: 
La Plaza Acquisitions, WWGBH, 
125 Western Ave., Boston, MA 
02134. 617/492-2777. 
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Latino Collaborative. 
Bimonthly screening series 
seeks works by Latino film and 
videomakers. For more 
information: Latino 
Collaborative Screening Series, 
280 Broadway, Ste. 412, NY, 
NY 10007. 212/732-1121. 

Charles A. and Anne 
Marrow Lindbergh 
Foundation. Grants for arts 
and humanities projects. 
Priority given to research and 
education projects that balance 
between nature and science. 
For more information: Charles 
A. and Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
Foundation, 708 S. 3rd St., Ste. 
110, Minneapolis, MN 55415. 
612/338-1703. 

Mypheduh Films. National 
distributors of Sankofa, seeks 
new black independent films to 
showcase in the “Black Preview 
Sunday” series. Student 
productions are welcome. Any 
genre or length. Mypheduh 
Films, 100 E. 17th St., New 
York, NY 10003. 212/505-1770. 

NAATA Media Fund. 
Call for projects with fresh, 
challenging Asian-American 
viewpoints. Considers all 
nonfiction and fiction forms. 
Production funding, script 
development and open door 
completion funds are available. 
For more information: NAATA, 
346 Ninth St., 2nd Fl., San 
Francisco, CA 94103. 415/863- 
0814. Fax: 415/863-7428. 

National Geographic 
Television Cultural 
Diversity Project. Seeks 
proposals from documentary 
filmmakers of culturally diverse 
backgrounds for possible 
productions for the Explorers 
series. Proposals should have 
strong central characters, 
action-driven storylines and 
high production values. For 
more information: National 
Geographic Television, 1145 
17th St. N.W., Washington, DC 
20036-4688. 202/862-8637. 

National Latino 
Communications Center. 
Provides equity-position 
financing and related production 
support for projects that 
portray the depth and breadth 
of the Latino experience. 
Solicitations accepted during 
the months of June, August, 
February and April. For more 





information: Marisa Leal, 
Director of Programming, 
NLCC, 3171 Los Feliz Blvd., 
Suite 200, Los Angles, CA 
90039. 213/663-5606. 

Nervous Impulse. 
Screening series focuses on 
science. Seeks films and videos. 
For more information: Nervous 
Impulse. Times Square Station, 
Box 2578, NY, NY 10036-2578. 

New City Productions. 
Seeks works-in-progress and 
documentaries on all subjects 
for monthly screenings 
promoting new voices in 
independent filmmaking. For 
more information: New City 
Productions, 635 Madison Ave., 
Ste. 1101, NY, NY 10022. 
212/753-1326. 

New Day Films. 
Distribution cooperative for 
social issue media seeks 
energetic, independent film & 
video makers with challenging 
social issue documentaries for 
distribution to non-theatrical 
markets. For more information: 
New Day Films, 22D 
Hollywood Ave., Ho-Ho-Kus, 
NJ 07423. 201/652-6590. Fax: 
201/652-1973. 

New Visions. Debuts six 
new films a year to distributors 
and industry professionals. Must 
be at least 70 min., be 
completed and have completed 
principal photography no earlier 
than ’95. Producer, director or 
writer must be present for 
screening Q&A. For more 
information: New Visions/IFP 
West, 1964 Westwood 
Blvd.,Ste. 205, Los Angeles, CA. 
90025. 310/392-8832. Fax: 
310/392-6792. 

Next Wave Films. The 
Independent Film Channel 
provides up to $100,000 in 
finishing funds for low-budget 
features from the U.S. And 
abroad. Up to four features a 
year funded. Next Wave Films: 
2510 7th St., Ste. E, Santa 
Monica, CA 90405. 310/392- 
1720. 

Native American Film & 
Video Festival. Seeks works 
concerning all indigenous 
peoples of North, South and 
Central America. For more 
information: Beverly Moser, 
Institute for Native American 
Development, Truman College, 
1145 Wilson, Ave., Box 324, 





Chicago, IL 60640. 773/907- 
4665. 

Oppenheimer Camera 
Grants. Oppenheimer Camera 
of Seattle and Portland offer a 
grant for use of film equipment. 
Takes about 10 weeks to 
process application. For more 
information: 206/467-8666. 
Fax: 206/467-9165. 

Panavision’s New 
Filmmaker Program. 
Donates |6mm-camera 
packages to short, nonprofit 
film projects. Very competitive. 
Only two-packages available. 
For more information: Kelly 
Simpson, New Filmmaker 
Program, Panavision, 6219 
DeSoto Ave., Woodland Hills, 
CA 91367-2602. 818/316-1000, 
ext. 200. Fax: 818/316-1111. 

Prime Time 
Productions. Seeks short 
work, 7 to 10 minutes for 
Australian commercial TV. 
Accessible and entertaining. For 
more information: Prime Time 
Productions, Third Fl., 627 
Chapel St., South Yarra, 
Victoria 3141, Australia. 61/3- 
9827-9855. Fax: 61/3-9827- 
9655. 

Registered. Seeks 
experimental and non-narrative 
videos about consumerism 
and/or modern ritural for a 
touring screening. For more 
information: Registered, P.O. 
Box 1960, 432 E. 14th St., New 
York, NY 10009. 

Rights & Wrongs. Weekly 
non-profit global human rights 
magazine seeks films and 
segment proposals from 
independents. For more 
information: The Global 
Center, 1600 Broadway, Ste. 
700, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
212/246-0202. 

Soros Documentary 
Fund. Funds international 
documentary films and videos 
on issues in human rights, 
freedom of expression, social 
justice and civil liberties. 
Awards range from $15,000 to 
50,000. For more information: 
Kyoko Inouye Arts & Culture 
Regional Program, Open 
Society Institute, 400 W. 59th 
St., New York, NY 10019. 
212/548-0600. Fax: 212/548- 
4679. 

Squeaky Wheel/Buffalo 
Media Resources. Seeks 


independently produced film and 
video for weekly cable show, 
Axlegrease. For more 
information: Squeaky Wheel, 
175 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, NY 
14201. 716/884-7172. 

Video Shorts/Miramar 
Project. Seeks short light, 
whimsical, funny artistic works 
for a home video collection. For 
more information: Video 
Shorts/Miramar Project, P.O. 
Box 20295, Seattle, WA 98102. 
206/332-9010. email: 
mcady@cyberspace.com 

Wavy Line Productions. 
LA-based production company 
seeking one-act plays and 
comedies by minority writers, 
solo performance pieces, full- 
length comic plays and 
screenplays, tapes from new 
comedy teams and improv 
groups. For more information: 
Wavy Line productions, 2049 
Century Park East, Ste. 4200, 
LA, CA 90067. 310/201-9560. 

Women in Film 
Foundation Film Finishing 
Fund. Awards for completion 
and delivery of work consistent 
with WIFF’s goals. At least 50 
percent of production personnel 
must be women, subject must 
relate to women. For more 
information: WIFF, 6464 Sunset 
Blvd., Ste. 900, Los Angles, CA 
90028. 

Urban Institute for 
Contemporary Arts. Accepts 
video and film in all genres for 
programming. For more 
information: Send SASE to Film 
Committee, UICA, 88 Monroe 
Ave. NW, Grand Rapids, MI 
49503. 


Afterimage. Offers 3- 
month internships for 1998. 
Interns may work at a level that 
reflects their capabilities and 
receive guidance from the 
Afterimage staff in all aspects of 
publishing, from writing and 
editing to distribution and 
promotions. Internships are 
non-paying positions. Course 
credit can be arranged when 
appropriate. To apply send a 
letter of intent, resume, writing 
and/or design samples and 
names and addresses of three 
references to: Afterimage, 
Internship Program, Visual 





Call for Papers 


DEADLINE: Aucust 31, 1998 


A special issue of Film Criticism, guest edited by Gwendolyn 
Audrey Foster, seeks papers exploring performative film 


theory. For a complete guidelines contact: Gwendolyn Audrey 
Foster, Assistant Professor, Department of English, 202 Andres 
Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, NE 68588-0333. Email: 


gfoster@unlinfo.unl.edu 


Studies Workshop, 31 Prince 
St., Rochester, NY 14607. 
716/442-8676. Email: 
afterimag@ 

servtech.com 

Film/Video Arts. Non- 
profit arts center with 
opportunities in development 
and public relations. Offers 
experience in arts administration 
and a chance to acquire or 
sharpen skills in event 
production. For more 
information: Film/Video Arts, 
817 Broadway, 2nd Fl., New 
York, NY 10003-4797. 212/673- 
9361. 

Third World Newsreel. 
Seeks interns throughout the 
year to support its programs 
and general operations. No 
stipends are offered, but 
academic credits are available. 
Volunteers will assist in the day - 
to-day operations of film and 
video distribution and the 
organization’s administrative 
department. Duties include 
computer data entry, filing 
systems maintenance, video tape 
duplication, deliveries and 
reception. Send resume and 
letters to: Third World 
Newsreel, Internship Program, 
335 W. 38th., New York, New 
York 10018. 

Visual Studies Workshop 
Press. Offers unpaid 
internships. Applicants should 
have a background in Macintosh 
computers, design or 
typography. Interns have access 
to the computer lab, print shop 
and other VSW facilities for 
their own production projects 
outside of working hours. VSW. 
For more information: Joan 
Lyons, Visual Studies Workshop, 
31 Prince St., Rochester, NY 
14607. 716/442-8676. 








PUBLICATIONS 


Big Book of Opportunitites 
for Women, $39.95. Directory 
designed to provide women 
with resources to help them 
with their education and 
careers. It includes programs to 
help high school graduates 
finance their college training, to 
help college students complete 
their education or to enter 
graduate or professional school. 
More than 4,000 organizations 
are listed. Source of information 
for students, counselors, job 
seekers, employers and program 
directors. For more information: 
Ferguson Publishing Co., 200 W. 
Madison St., #300, Chicago, IL 
60606. 800/306-9941. Fax: 
800/306-9942. 

Facets National Film 
Registry on Video, free. 
Catalog describing all the films 
chosen since the National Film 
Registry was started along with 
their availability on video. The 
National Film Registry was 
established in 1988 by the U.S. 
Library of Congress to preserve 
film that is deemed “culturally, 
historically or aesthetically 
important.” For more 
information: Facets, 1517 W. 
Fullerton, Chicago, IL 60614. 
800/331-6197. Web: 
www. facets.org 

Feminist Studies, $30/year 
(three issues). Includes research, 
essays, art, poetry, theory and 
fiction. For more information: 
Feminist Studies, c/o 
Department of Women’s 
Studies, Unversity of Maryland, 
College Park, MD 20742. 
301/405-7415. Fax: 
301/314/9190. Email: 
femstud@umail.umd.ed 

Too Much of a Good 
Thing: Mae West as 
Cultural Icon by Ramona 





Curry, $19.95 (paper), $49.95, 
cloth. Before Madonna, before 
Marilyn, there was Mae. Curry 
examines the impact of Mae 
West-through her films, attitude 
and aphorisms. West continues 
to reverberate through 
American popular culture |5 
years after her death. For more 
information: University of 
Minnesota Press, | 11 Third Ave. 
South, Suite 290, Minneapolis, 
MN 55401-2520. 800/388-3863. 

The WomanSource 
Catalog and Review, edited 
by Ilene Rosoff, $19.95. 
Excellent listing of resources in a 
wide range of categories 
including: food & water, 
community, electronic media, 
film and video, gardening, sports, 
stages and transitions, politics, 
travel and recreation. For more 
information: The WomanSource 
Catalog and Review: Tools for 
Connecting the Community of 
Women, Celestial Arts News 
Publishing, P. O. Box 7123, 
Berkeley, CA 94707. 510/559- 
1600. 800/841-2665. Fax: 
510/524-4588. 


Dear Angles: 

In Angles (Volume 2 Number 
4), your article mentions 
Michelle Crenshaw being the 
first African American woman 
camera operator in Local 666. | 
wonder if you are aware of 
Jessie Maple, the first African 
American camerawoman in 
Local 644 (1974)? Maple is the 
author of How to Become a Union 
Camerawoman: Film-Videotape (LJ 
Film Productions, Co., 1977). 

Cordially, 

Phyllis R Klotman, Director 

Black Film Center/Archive 


SEND YOUR NEWS 


Angles wants to hear 
about your work-in-progress, 
new work in distribution, 
awards, organizations, 
programs and events. Send 


your news to Angles, P.O. 
Box 11916, Milwaukee, WI 
5321 1. 212/963-8948. Fax: 
212/963-9018. Email: 


_angles@execpc.com 
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FBstscript 


Composer scores with documentaries 


BY SHEILA ESPINOZA 


remember the first time I thought about composing 
music for film. It was a Saturday afternoon, and I was 

walking home from the library. As I passed the local movie 
theater, I saw the big brother of one of my classmates standing in 
the doorway, dressed like an usher. He motioned me over and 
asked me if I wanted to see a free movie. It happened to be the 
James Bond movie, You Only Live Twice. The composer was John 
Barry. I didn’t have the slightest idea what the movie was 
about-the themes were way beyond my world of homework and 
Girl Scouts—I just remember the music and how it washed over 
me. 

After that, I started buying the sheet music for some of the 
music themes I heard on the radio. I also started buying 
compilation albums of film music from a family friend who sold 
records at a local flea market. My favorite composers were Henry 
Mancini, Elmer Bernstein and, of course, John Barry. 

In college, I began studying music, but by the end of my 
junior year, I was a starving student and had lots of anxiety about 
becoming a starving artist as well. I switched to clinical social 
work and went on to graduate school. Though it was a practical 
decision on my part, my advisers at the time were puzzled. While 
I was in that program I ran over to the music building between 
classes to play piano or take lessons on a regular basis. I did social 
work for a few years and gained some valuable experience. In 
addition to working as a composer, I’ve worked as a freelance 
writer and editor for the past several years. It not only supported 
my music career, but allowed me to return to school to study 
music. 

Looking back, the detour into social work was the best move 
for me at the time. I was young and very unworldly, and without 
a mentor or guidance. I think “Hollywood” would have eaten me 
up alive and destroyed my aspirations. The other reality was that 
20 years ago, I never heard of any women film composers, though 
there could have been some outside the U.S. 

After I matured and became somewhat solvent, I decided to 
direct my energies toward a serious career as a composer with film 
scoring as my focus. I enrolled in the University of Washington to 
pursue a masters degree in composition and was there for about a 
year and a half, where I gained some solid groundwork in theory 
and composition. But by my third quarter this little voice kept 
telling me I was in the wrong place. Every time I went to the 
composer's lab, I felt as though everyone was wearing solid colors 
and I was wearing plaid. 

I kept thinking I should have gone to UCLA in the first place. 
I just didn’t want to leave Seattle. Around this time, Bruce 
Broughton (film composer: Silverado, Betsy's Wedding, Tombstone) 
came to the Seattle area for the premiere of one of his choral 
works. He also gave a presentation on film music and screened 
film clips from Silverado. 1 met him and told him what my career 
plans were. He replied abruptly, “You're in the wrong place. You 
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Sheila Espinoza 


should be at UCLA or USC.” 

The following week I started my application process to the 
film scoring program at UCLA, and five months later I was living 
in L.A., spending all my time composing music, going to the 
workshops, and attending professional recording sessions for TV. 
It was a very difficult time for me, but it was also the most 
gratifying and intense music experience of my life. I loved it and 
would do it again. Not only was everybody wearing plaid, almost 
all the instructors were working professionals in the film and TV 
industry (many of whom I have stayed in touch with), and I met 
other composers through professional organizations. I also met 
Shirley Walker, the first woman film composer I ever 
encountered. She was not only generous with her time, but also 
with her knowledge and experience. Since then, Rachel Portman 
has become the first woman to win an Academy Award for Best 
Original Film Score for Emma (1997) and works regularly and 
very successfully in film (Joy Luck Club, Used People, Addicted to 
Love). Though I don’t want to be described or categorized as a 
woman composer, I feel very gratified every time I see Rachel 
Portman’s name on the big screen. Not only because of the 
vicarious satisfaction, but also because it paves the way for other 
women. 

After I finished the program at UCLA, I considered staying in 
L.A. to try to work, but decided that I really wanted to return 
home. Establishing a career was important, but being older, I felt 
quality of life was also important. I had close friends, a home and 
a history in Seattle. I knew it would be tough to find work, and it 
was. | was definitely self-motivated and organized. I also had to 
bounce back on a regular basis from all the “No’s” and 
“Maybe’s.” 

I focused on low-budget films initially, but found that in the 
Seattle area the majority of these kinds of projects were definitely 
low budget. As a composer, I was asked to work for free, work for 
points in a film, or work on a deferred basis. Though my goal was 
to do films and documentaries, especially films, I also wanted and 
needed to make a living. Nonetheless, I did do a lot of free work 
in the beginning. 

About three and a half years ago, I decided to focus my 


energies on composing for documentaries that were produced for 
broadcast. Though it may not sound like the artist’s persona 
speaking (there is a side of me that is practical and realistic), I 
decided that these kinds of projects had a much better return on 
my creative investment and energies. They usually had solid 
productions behind them; they had the potential for a long shelf 
life and thus residuals; they reached a broad (usually national) 
audience, thus increasing my exposure; and they still provided an 
opportunity to be musically creative. 

I still want to compose for film and think my work will evolve 
to encompass that as well, but narrowing my focus has worked 
well for me. I also made some decisions about some other aspects 
of the industry. I don’t take on a project just because I could or 
would get paid for it—it has to have some merit or potential. 

For example: It’s interesting. It has a message worth 
supporting. Good people are involved. It has a potential for future 
work. It will expand or challenge my skills. 

There are some projects I won't do. I was down in L.A. and a 
gaffer I knew, who was working on a low-budget film, offered to 
introduce me to the producer. When I went to the set, I saw the 
stills from the earlier scenes. It looked like a silicone parade. When 
the producer asked me if I would be interested in doing the music 
for the film, I asked him, “Do I have to use my real name?” He 
thought I was being funny, but at that moment I realized I 
wouldn’t work on anything | didn’t want anyone to know about. 
I’m glad this lesson came before the fact instead of after. 

I have also created my own projects. I wrote, produced and 
composed the music for a PSA, You Have a Choice, for the city of 
Seattle. It was part of an anti-graffiti campaign. I also composed 
the music for an award-winning documentary, The Quest to 
Reverse Sudden Death, produced by Lockert-Jackson for the 
Laerdal Foundation. 

Another decision I made was to no longer respond to cattle 
calls for tapes and I don’t send out unsolicited tapes or materials. 
Not only did that prove to be a poor use of my time and energy, 
but it was also a drain on my optimism and resilience. The 
projects I’ve gotten have all been from personal contracts, in- 
person meetings or word of mouth. 

This past year was a very good one for me. I just scored a 
documentary for PBS, Affluenza, produced by John de Graaf and 
Vivia Boe, which broadcast last fall. It’s about American’s dogged 
“pursuit of more.” And, I completed an orchestral work for 
performance. Currently, I’m working on the music to the follow 
up to Affluenza, titled Escape from Affluenza, and later this year, 
I’m slated to work with de Graaf on a pilot for PBS. 

I’m also lined up to write and research the music for a 
documentary, The All-Star Girl Orchestra: The History of American 
Women Instrumentalists in Jazz, by Kay D. Ray. It’s about women 
jazz players in the 1930s. It went into production in the fall and is 
scheduled for completion this spring. 

When I’m composing I generally watch the video or film a few 
times, often with the producers or directors, to get direction. I get 
a sense of where the music will be upbeat, where it needs to be 
somber. I start hearing musical ideas and individual instruments. 
The flute, for example, has a whimsical sound. The sax an urban 
or sexy sound. Strings can be somber, dark or rich, celestial. 

I always start at the piano to write the melody and harmonies, 
then use the computer to create the full work with the sound of 
instruments I need. It’s not complex, but it’s involved. You have 


to understand the technology. I set up a computer lab in my 
studio in 1988. I didn’t know any other women who were doing 
this. Though I did a lot of research, it was still trial and error. 

When computers first appeared a lot of people felt it would put 
musicians out of work. That hasn’t been the case. Budgets 
determine whether or not we do live sessions. For some projects, I 
can say this is my budget for going into a studio and using 
musicians. You can still use five or six and come up with a good 
soundtrack and not break the bank. Live music sounds so much 
richer. The other aspect is that when you do computer scoring, it’s 
very solitary. In the studio live, you’re collaborating with other 
musicians. 

Even though I’m busy, I don’t by any means think I have 
arrived. After every project, I work on getting the next one. 

And it’s important to me to continue to compose for 
performance. My goal is to do one work a year. In 1997, I 
received an Artist Trust grant to write an orchestral work, “Azul 
Madrid,” for performance by the Lake Union Chamber Orchestra. 
The concert took place in February. 

“Azul Madrid” was inspired by a trip to Spain in the early 
1980s. I was completely overwhelmed by the electricity of the city, 
and most conspicuous and jarring, the amount of adult 
fare—bookstores and movies, and the life I experienced throughout 
the city. It was in sharp contrast to what I had envisioned—the 
repressed Spain of Franco’s time. It was mesmerizing. “Azul 
Madrid,” which I first completed as a solo piano work in 1991, 
was an attempt to capture the emotional contrasts I experienced 
between generations. 

It sounds like I work all the time, but it’s important for me to 
also take time out for other pleasures, and keep a balance and 
continuity in my life. I play tennis three times a week. I make sure 
I spend time with friends and I also read for pleasure. 

In retrospect, the desire and talent to compose music in no way 
ensures success in this industry. You also need the talent and skill 
to compose music for the visual medium; you need to be resilient, 
knowledgeable, tactfully persistent, professional, organized and 
very resourceful. You need a plan. You have to succumb to 
marketing yourself. And sometimes, sometimes it all boils down to 
nothing but ridiculously stupid luck anyway. 

Right now I’m in a period of momentum. It’s all very 
gratifying, but when you're self-employed, it’s like driving down 
the freeway fast with the gas gauge broken. You know you have 
gas in the car, but you don’t know when it will suddenly run out. 

I don’t want to be rich or famous. I just want to feel when I’m 
80 that I spent my life doing something that I found fulfilling. It’s 
not easy, but I can’t imagine doing anything else. 

Sheila Espinoza is a Seattle-based composer and has completed 
music for documentary, video, short dramatic film, television and 
concert. She composes for both orchestra and ensembles for live studio 
recordings and performance, and also composes MIDI scores using 
computers. She composed the music for Temperaments in Motion: 
Images of the Movement Experience, by choreographer Godfrey 
Silas; orchestrated several of the musical productions for Searching for 
Father Christmas, a children’s Christmas musical; composed the 
music for 3-D Healing for Women, an eight-part series for local 
cable television and composed the title and credit music for the 
documentary, Reflections. For more information: Shiela Marie 
Espinoza, P.O. Box 7573, Seattle, WA 98125. 206/364-0907. 
Email: bluenile@cnw.com ‘4 
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The Lost Garden: The Life and Cinema 
of Alice Guy-Blaché 


It has long been a source of wonder 
to me that many women have not 
seized upon the wonderful 
opportunities offered to them by the 
motion-picture art to make their way 
to fame and fortune as producers of 
photodramas. 


Alice Guy-Blache, pioneer f 
Moving Picture World, 1914 
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Shirikiana Aina journeys Through the 
Door of No Return in search of her 
roots and her father’s dream. 


Ingrid Sinclair’s Flame examines the 
struggle for political and personal 
independence by Zimbabwe’s women 
freedom fighters. 


WHAT THE JUDGES LOOK FOR 
Video-maker Jill Petzall goes behind- 
the-scenes to interview judges from 
the Women in the Director’s Chair 
International Film & Video Festival, 
the Dallas Video Festival and Robert 
Flaherty Seminar. 


WELL COMPOSED 

Sheila Espinoza writes about her 
experiences composing soundtracks 
for film and television. 


IN DISTRIBUTION 
New works from Women Make 
Movies 


FESTIVALS 
Ann Arbor 
FESPACO 
Toronto 


Scanned from the collections of the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 
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